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EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Chang^ing   Emphases,   Enduring 
Pattern 

The  critics  of  a  college  often  charge  that  it  is  living 
on  its  past  rather  than  rising  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
a  new  day.  Sometimes  the  criticism  is  justified.  In  the 
case  of  Hampden-Sydney  College,  however,  when  we 
take  a  long,  careful  look,  we  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  charge  is  not  sustained.  The  study  of  the 
College's  "better  known"  aliunni  and  their  creative 
achieveinents  over  a  seventy-five  year 
period,  as  reported  in  this  issue  of 
the  Record  (page  11),  furnishes  evi- 
dence  to  the  point. 

Some  observers  have  surmised  that 
the  last  "golden  age"  of  the  C^oUege 
was  the  era  of  the  Seminary,  which 
ended  just  before  the  turn  ol  the 
Century.  WithoiU  doidjt  this  was  a 
memorable  period.  The  students  of 
the  College,  who  did  not  have  cars, 
could  hear  on  alternate  Sundays  two 
of  the  most  brilliant  divines  of  the 
post-Civil  War  epoch,  Robert  L. 
Dabney  and  Benjamin  Mosby  Smith. 
To  be  sure,  the  sermons  were  long 
and  the  listeners  captive.  One  of 
these  distinguished  ministers  is  re- 
puted to  have  preached  a  sermon 
with  one  hundred  and  nine  points. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  left 
a  deep  impression.  Or,  again,  the 
student  might  find  himself  at  table 
with  a  modest  yoimg  man  called 
Addison  Hogue,  a  future  Greek 
scholar  of  distinction,  or  with  George  Denny,  later 
to  be  the  widely  respected  president  ot  the  University 
of  Alabama,  or  John  l.eighton  Stuart,  tuture  mis- 
sionary-educator and  ambassador  to  the  Republic  ol 
China.  A  former  president  of  the  College,  himself  a 
layman,  testified  that  a  quiet,  soft-spoken  Seminary 
student  from  Scotland  had  a  gi'eater  influence  on  his 
life  than  any  other  human  being,  save  his  own  par- 
ents. Small  wonder  then  that  the  removal  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  to  Richmond  in  1898  was  felt 
to  be  a  great  loss. 

Yet  Toynbee's  dictum  about  a  time  of  creativity 
following  a  time  of  troubles  may  have  its  truth  in 
lesser  spheres.  The  thirty-seven  years  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Seininary  actually  produced  more  "no- 
table" alumni  and  more  scholarly  books  from  their 
pens  than  the  corresponding  period  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  institutions.  The  Seminary  era  did, 
indeed,  bring  forth  more  books  on  the  classics,  on 
biography,  and  on  education.  But  the  a'umni  of  the 
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post-Seminary  period  wrote  more  history  books,  more 
scientific  and  inedical  books,  more  works  of  poetry 
and  literary  criticism,  and  even  more  theological 
books.  In  essence,  this  reflects  a  greater  variety  of 
scholarly  interest.  In  many  fields,  at  least,  it  also  re- 
flects more  critical  standards  of  research.  Thus  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  match  in  the  earlier  period  the 
exact  scholarship  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  McGavock's  book 
on  The  Thyroid  or  the  substantial  works  on  Colonial 
Virginia  and  Southern  history  by  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Morton  and  the  late  Charles  S. 
Sydnor. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Seminary  period  would  turn  out 
more  ministers  of  note.  They  con- 
stitute forty-three  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  that  thirty-seven  year 
span,  and  most  of  them  were  educa- 
tors and  authors  as  well  as  clergy- 
men. Dean  Leyburn,  in  his  notable 
address  before  the  Synod  of  Virginia 
last  summer,  rightly  pointed  out  the 
diUy  of  the  church-related  college  to 
train  future  ministers.  But  it  is  just 
as  important  for  a  college  like 
Hampden-Sydney  to  educate  young 
men  of  promise  who,  as  laymen,  will 
be  active  churchmen,  C:hristian  in 
their  professional  conduct  and  hu- 
manitarian in  their  extra-\ocational 
undertakings.  It  is  significant  to 
note,  therefore,  that  the  thirty-eight 
year  period  following  the  Seminary 
removal  was  destined  to  produce 
more  professionally  trained  educa- 
tors, more  noted  lawyers  and  judges,  more  prominent 
physicians  and  surgeons,  more  business  men  of  note, 
and  more  public  welfare  administrators.  What  is 
further  significant  is  that  the  post-Seminary  group  has 
to  a  greater  degree,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
group,  sei-ved  on  educational,  ecclesiastical,  philan- 
thropic, and  humanitarian  boards  and  agencies. 

To  spell  out  this  larger  service  beyond  the  line  of 
jjrofessional  duty,  let  us  take  at  random  six  of  these 
alumni.  All  are  active  churchmen,  five  of  them  elders 
or  wardens  in  their  respective  churches.  One  has 
served  as  an  influential  trustee  of  two  well-known 
church-related  colleges  for  many  years.  One  is  a  col- 
lege trustee,  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  chairman  of  his  state  Turn- 
pike Commission.  Another  is  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children,  active  in  the 
Rotary  International,  and  winner  ot  a  "Distinguished 
Citizen"  award.  Another  has  long  edited  a  scho'arly 
quarterly    and    ser\'ed    as    advfsor    to    a    well-known 
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Colonial  restoration  project.  Another  has  been  di- 
rector of  a  large  city  hospital,  director  of  a  metro- 
politan museum  of  art,  and  officer  of  an  educational 
and  charitable  foundation.  The  last  of  the  six  was 
active  in  Sunday  School  and  mission  work  in  New 
York  City,  vice-president  of  the  8th  Street  Afission, 
and  prcsitlent  of  the  Presbyterian  Scxial  Union. 

(.ood  herecUty,  superior  home  environment,  and 
many  other  factors  besides  college  influence  a  person's 
character  and  achievements.  But  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  offer  some  evidence  as  to  the  College's  role.  The 
most  productive  decade  of  all  was  the  one  following 
the  Seminary's  departure.  It  may  not  be  coincidence 
that  this  was  a  decade  in  which  the  College  was  still 
relatively  small  and  in  which  public  speaking  and 
literary  activities  were  prominent.  It  was  a  period  in 
which  the  students  sat  under  the  brilliant  and  exact- 
ing, or  painstaking  and  methodical,  teaching  of  men 
like  VV.  H.  Whiting,  Jr.,  J.  H.  C.  Bagby,  J.  H.  C. 
Winston,  and  H.  C.  Brock.  Student-faculty  relations 
may  not  have  been  always  affectionate  but  they  were 
often  decisive.  A  student  might  hear  Dr.  Bagby  say 
in  his  crisp,  incisive  voice:  "Mr.  Murray,  you  reason 
by  the  feminine  method  of  intuition;  you  are  jump- 
ing to  conclusions!  "  Or  perhaps  he  heard  an  equally 
calm  but  more  sympathetic  voice  saying:  "Mr.  Smith, 
you  are  shaky  in  your  mathematits;  how  about  coming 
down  to  my  house  tonight  and  we  shall  see  what  we 
can  do  about  it."  Accorcling  to  reliable  testimony,  the 
latter  was  the  voice  of  Professor  Thornton,  a  consci- 
entious and  compassionate  scholar. 

The  overall  survey,  however,  reveals  that,  except  in 
the  war  and  post-war  period,  there  is  little  difference 
between  successive  decades  in  their  productivity.  The 
main  impression  is  that  of  a  continuing  record  of 
achievement,  broadening  out  into  a  greater  variety  of 
enileavor  aiul  confonning  in  nature  to  the  challenge 
of  the  time.  In  view  of  such  a  record,  who  can  be 
other  than   hopeful   about   the   future  of   Hampden- 

sy'^"ey?  _D.  M.  A. 

ERRATUM 

The  second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
second  editorial  on  page  3  of  the  January  1962  issue 
should  have  read,  in  part,  ".  .  .  Dr.  Bagby,  who  taught 
him  physics,  and  Dr.  VX'hiting,  who  taught  him  Latin." 


H-S   Students   Reach   New   High 
in   Scholarship 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Hampden-Sydney  student 
body  at  the  end  of  the  first  tenn  this  year  had  posted 
one  of  the  best  scholarship  records  in  years.  According 
to  figures  from  Dean  "Vail's  office,  120  out  of  the  449 
students  regularly  enrolled  at  that  time  made  one  of 
the  two  honor  rolls.  This  is  approximately  twenty- 
seven  per  cent.  By  classes,  the  standings  were  as  fol- 
lows: seniors,  17  out  of  57,  or  SO'fj,;  juniors,  37  out  of 
103,  or  37%;  sophomores,  29  out  of  138,  or  21%; 
freshmen,  37  out  of  151,  or  almost  25%. 

The  impression  seems  to  be  abroad  that  the  courses 
at  Hampden-Sydney  have  been  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult in  recent  years.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so.  If  so, 
it   is   clear   that   the    Hampden-Sydney    student    boily 


as  a  whole  has  met  the  challenge  and  acquitted  it- 
self proudly. 

Indeed,  pritle  has  been  indicated  in  the  subsequent 
remarks  of  a  number  of  students — pride  that  they  are 
attending  a  college  where  more  is  demanded  than  at 
most  schools  of  this  region,  and  priile  that  they  them- 
selves have  risen  to  the  occasion. 

Pride  shoidtl  not  carry  one  too  far,  however.  The 
president  of  Harvard  has  noted  in  his  annual  report 
that  "nearly  half  of  the  Class  of  19(i4  (46.1  per  cent, 
to  be  precise)  made  the  Dean's  List  in  their  fresh- 
man year,  a  new  record."  This  may  indicate  that 
Harvard  students  are  considerably  superior  to  those 
at  Hampden-Sydney.  On  the  other  hand,  since  figures 
are  inanimate  digits  to  be  interpreted  as  one  wishes, 
this  may  simply  show  that  the  grading  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  is  just  harder  than  at  Harvartl.  Let  the  reader 
make  his  choice. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  trend  at  Harvard,  as  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  is  upward.  This  may  well  be  a 
nation-wide  tenclency.  \\'hether  it  is  or  is  not,  Hamp- 
den-Sydney can  not  alford  to  stand  still.  To  maintain 
its  traditional  prestige  of  excellence,  it  must  continue 
to  improve  its  academic  standards  and  the  calibre  of 
its  student  boily.  Not  to  tlo  so  is  to  fall  behind  in 
the  "curriculinn  "  in  its  most  literal,  Latin  sense:  the 
race  course.  This  is  no  time  for  academic  mediocrity. 

The  Hampden-Sydney  faculty  has  been  strength- 
ened in  recent  years  by  the  addition  of  inen  of  ability 
and  of  prestige  in  the  academic  world.  Now  in  view 
of  the  encouraging  improvement  in  the  work  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  students,  those  who  cherish  the  Col- 
lege may  look  forward  with  hope  and  encouragement 


to  the  future. 


~G.  H.  T. 


Changes  of  Address,   Please! 

The  Record  is  mailed  to  all  alumni,  regardless  of 
their  contributions  to  the  Alumni  Fund.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  most  colleges,  where  the  alumni 
magazine  goes  out  only  to  those  who  pay  dues  or 
otherwise  make  monetary  contributions  to  the  college. 

If  looked  at  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  this 
means  some  loss  for  Hampden-Sydney,  since  perhaps 
only  one-fourth  to  one-thinl  of  the  a'umni  habitually 
give  to  the  Alumni  Fund.  But  the  College,  and  the 
Alumni  Association,  ha\e  felt  that  there  is,  or  should 
be,  a  continiung  mutual  interest  between  Hampden- 
Sydney  ami  the  men  who  have  been  through  its  doors, 
and  that  the  alumni  magazine  is  one  way  to  foster 
this  interest. 

However,  there  is  one  needless  loss  of  money,  re- 
sulting from  the  charge  the  postoffice  department  now 
imposes  for  each  change  of  address  it  has  to  report. 
This  amounted  to  an  especially  large  amoimt  on  the 
last  mailing  of  The  Record.  Flerein  lies  the  real  oc- 
casion for  this  article.  Our  circidation  manager  is  very 
hopeful  that  alumni  will  send  in  their  changes  of  ad- 
dress as  soon  as  Ihey  know  that  they  will  be  moving. 

Nice  as  it  is  to  help  the  postoffice  department  elimi- 
nate its  deficit  (a  hope  which  might  be  classified  as 
an  ignis  fatmis),  this  is  money  which  might  be  used 
much  more  constructively  at  Hampden-Sydney. 

— G.  H.  T. 
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CAMPUS   NEWS 


President   Gilmer's   Report 
to   the  Board  of  Trustees 

Thank  you  lor  giving  me  the  opportunity  ot  report- 
ing to  you  gentlemen  on  the  operation  of  the  college 
we  all  have  so  near  to  our  hearts. 

The  186th  session  of  the  college  officially  opened  on 
September  15  with  a  record  enrollment  of  468  stu- 
ilents,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  41.  Between  the 
opening  date  and  the  end  of  the  first  semester  exami- 
nations, twenty-odd  students  left  the  college  either  by 
resignation  or  by  dismissal.  Because  of  poor  scholar- 
ship, ten  students  were  dismissed  by  the  facidty  at  its 
meeting  on  January  27.  This  very  definite'y  is  too 
high  a  percentage  of  withdrawals  and  dismissals,  and 
its  cause  is  being  investigated.  .Attached  to  tliis  re])ort 
is  a  statistical  summary  from  the  Office  of  the  Aca- 
demic Dean.  In  some  respects  this  is  an  encomaging 
report  (note  the  large  number  of  students  on  the 
honor  roll),  but  nothing  about  which  to  be  self- 
satisfied. 

Very  closely  associated  with  the  scholastic  perform- 
ance of  the  students  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  is,  of 
course,  the  problems  of  admissions.  It  is  very  definitely 
the  responsibility  of  the  admissions  committee  to  ad- 
mit to  the  college  only  those  students  who  will  profit 
most  from  the  educational  opportimities  which  they 
will  experience  at  Hampden-Sydney.  .  .  . 

At  the  opening  of  the  college  there  were  26  full- 
time  and  three  part-time  teachers  on  our  faculty. 
These  figures  were  changed  slightly  due  to  the  ex- 
tended illness  of  Professor  Emmett  Elliott.  As  of  to- 
ilay,  we  ha^■e  26  full-time  and  four  part-time  teachers. 
Professor  ^\'hitted  returned  this  session  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages,  after  having  spent  two 
years  in  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Professor  Kubler  from  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Mr.  Dix  from  Economics  did  not  re- 
turn this  year.  Dr.  Kubler  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Kittle- 
man,  who  came  to  Hampden-Sydney  from  the  grad- 
uate school  of  the  University  of  North  C^arolina.  Mr. 
Dix  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Whittaker,  former  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Colorado  State  University.  Mr.  C^og- 
gin  was  secured  as  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Biology  to  assist  Professor  Overcash.  He  came  to  us 
from  Back  Bay,  Virginia,  where  he  was  a  ^^'aterfowl 
Research  Biologist.  In  February  1958  it  was  reported 
to  this  body  that  there  were  29  teachers  at  Hampden- 
Sydney,  four  of  whom  were  part-time.  This  was  the 
size  of  the  faculty  when  there  were  404  young  men 
in  the  student  body.  Next  year  (session  of  1962-63)  it 
is  expected  that  the  total  enrollment  will  be  ap- 
proximately 490  students.  This  information  is  given 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  facidty. 
The  college  will  need  next  session  an  additional 
teacher  in  the  Department  of  History,  a  combination 
man  in  Philosophy  and  Bible,  and  whereas  there  are 
now  three  and  two-fifths  men  in  the  Department  of 
English,  there  will  be  a  need  of  four  fidl-time  teachers 
in  this  discipline.  Other  needs  may  tle\elo])  as  the 
program  for  next  session  shapes  up.  As  of  this  date 


there  have  been  no  resignations  from  the  faculty  for 
next  year,  but  we  expect  to  replace  three  temporary 
men  by  permanent  appointments.  An  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  facidty  and  staff  will  necessitate  a  stuily  of 
the  housing  situation.  A  recommendation  on  this  sub- 
ject is  being  presented  at  this  meeting.  Gentlemen,  the 
recruitment  of  a  capable  faculty  for  the  church  college 
is  the  most  serious  problem  facing  the  administration 
today. 

In  addition  to  the  faculty,  there  is  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  an  athletic  staff  of  four.  These  men  are,  on  the 
whole,  exerting  a  very  strong  and  healthy  influence 
on  the  young  men  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

During  the  fall  the  usual  Parents  and  Friends  Day 
and  Homecoming  were  celebrated  and  though  the 
outcome  of  the  football  game  in  both  instances  was 
not  to  the  liking  of  the  Hampilen-Sydney  supporters, 
yet  on  the  whole  these  were  very  pleasant  occasions. 
As  you  remember,  the  Joseph  DuPuy  Eggleston  Li- 
brary was  dedicated  during  the  morning  of  Home- 
coming. The  Honorable  Colgate  W.  Darden  made  the 
dedicatory  address.  It  is  impossible  to  overeinphasi/e 
the  great  contribution  the  new  library  is  making  to 
the  academic  atmosphere  of  the  campus.  Mr.  Grier, 
our  librarian,  estimates  the  use  of  these  facilities  has 
been  at  least  doubled  over  last  year.  The  average  nuiB- 
ber  of  students  in  the  building  dining  the  evening 
is  approximately  125,  He  feels  they  serve  over  half 
of  the  student  body  daily.  In  addition  to  the  magnifi- 
cent annual  gifts  from  Dr.  Reigner  for  the  support  of 
the  library  resources  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
the  social  sciences,  the  college  received  an  anonymous 
gift  which  is  being  used  to  strengthen  the  natural 
science  department  of  the  library,  and  the  gift  in  the 
fall  from  Dona'd  L.  CJork  will  aid  in  seeming  books 
in  the  humanities  antl  the  fine  arts.  The  Metcalf 
Listening  Room,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  John  Calvin  Metcalf 
of  Charlottesville  in  memoi7  of  her  late  husband,  is 
proving  to  be  very  popidar  with  the  students  and 
others. 

The  work  on  the  Dining  Hall-Students  Activities 
Building  is  somewhat  behind  schedule.  This  is  due 
to  many  factors,  bm  because  of  the  delay  it  is  not 
expected  that  this  building  will  be  in  use  until  the 
beginning  of  next  session.  When  it  is  completed,  it 
will  meet  a  great  need.  The  Slater  System  is  doing  a 
very  satisfactory  job  in  feeding  the  students,  yet 
because  of  inadequate  facilities  and  crowded  condi- 
tions, they  are  working  against  heavy  odds.  A  student 
disturbance  in  the  dining  hall  this  session  was  ag- 
gravated by  these  conditions.  It  is  certainly  hoped  that 
this  will  be  remedied  when  the  move  is  made  to  the 
new  building. 

Gentlemen,  the  need  for  a  new  science  building  is 
increasing  every  year.  The  present  building  was 
erected  during  the  1922-23  session,  when  the  student 
body  was  approximately  250.  Now  with  the  added 
emphasis  on  science  and  with  a  student  body  almost 
double  that  of  1923  the  need  for  more  modern  and 
larger  quarters  is  evident.  The  use  of  the  basement  of 
Johns  Auditorium  for  general  chemistry  has  relieved 
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the  pressure  to  some  extent,  yet  this  is  not  the  solu- 
tion. I  again  recommend  we  bend  every  effort  to 
secure  this  building  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

In  September  the  Department  of  Physics  receiveil 
an  unrestricted  grant  ol  ,12,500  Irom  the  General  Elec- 
tric Foundation  and  we  have  been  notified  to  expect  a 
similar  grant  next  fall.  This  money  is  being  used  for 
the  purchase  of  laboratory  apparatus  and  demonstra- 
tion equipment. 

Recently  the  Deixirtment  ol  Chemistry  received  a 
grant  of  .|5, 000.00  from  Dupont  Clompany.  These 
gifts  are  deeply  appreciated,  IjiU  they  tend  to  empha- 
size oiu-  need  for  a  new  science  building. 

Since  the  opening  of  college  in  September,  I  have 
been  invited  to  speak  before  the  Norfolk  Presbytei7, 
and  I  also  attended  a  recent  meeting  of  Lexington 
Presbytery.  In  mid-November  I  attendeil  a  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh,  PennsyKania,  s])onsored  by  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education.  During  October  and 
November  I  gave  ten  days  to  the  Virginia  Foundation 
for  Inde])endent  C:olleges.  Last  year  we  receivetl  ap- 
jMoximately  S36,00O  fiom  this  foundation. 

Dean    Vail    attended    the   Soiuhern    Association    ol 

Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  when  it  met  in  Miami, 

Florida,  in  early  December. 

-Thomas  E.  CiiLMER 

Fiesideiit 
February  5,  1902 


►  "What  nobler  employment,  or  more  valuab'e  to  the 

state,  than   that  of  the  man  who  instructs  the  rising 

generation?"  ,,  7,     ,,■   ■      ,■ 

^  — Cicero:  Dc  Dnniiiitioiie 


Greek  Vase  and   Marble  Head 
Given  to   College 

A  (ireek  \ase  of  the  sixth  century  before  (Christ  and 
a  Hellenistic  marble  head  dating  back  to  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  have  been  received  by  Hamp- 
den-Sydney.  They  are  the  gift  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hinton, 
surgeon  of  New  York  City. 

The  vase  is  a  black-figured  amphora,  with  ovoid 
body.  The  term  "vase",  applied  to  the  Greek  artifacts, 
is  essentially  a  misnomer,  as  they  were  not  intended 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  primarily  decorative  or  to  hold 
Hower  arrangements  by  the  Athens  Afternoon  Garden 
Club,  biu  were  basically  the  pots  and  pans,  the  dishes 
and  containers,  the  every-day  utensils  of  the  people. 
But  the  Greeks,  with  their  innate  good  taste,  man- 
aged at  the  same  time  to  make  these  useful  objects 
handsome,  both  in  sha]3e  and  surface  decoration. 

Ampiiorae  were  used  for  the  storage  of  wine,  oi', 
honey,  grain,  and  the  like.  However,  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  amjjhora,  when  last  examined,  the  week  of 
Mid-\V'inters,  contained  only  excelsior. 

The  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  were  the  great 
]jeriods  of  Greek  vase-making.  The  black-figured  style 
Homished  in  the  former  of  these.  The  figures  are 
painted  in  silhouette,  black  on  the  light  red  clay 
backgroimd.  Details  are  incised  with  a  shar]>pointed 
instrument  in  the  black  paint.  A  white  paint  is  used 
for  female  flesh. 


HELLENI.STIC  HEAD 
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The  Hinton  amphora  is  about  eighteen  inches 
high.  The  scenes  depicted  on  either  side  of  the  vase 
are  from  Greek  mythology. 

The  marble  head  is  that  of  a  young  girl.  It  is  in 
good  condition,  with  only  slight  dainage  to  the  mouth 
and  nose,  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  parts  in  ancient 
statuary. 

The  doitor.  Dr.  Hinton,  is  professor  emeritus  and 
former  chairman  of  the  department  of  smgery  of 
New  York  University  Post-Graduate  Medical  School. 
He  reccixed  the  ilegree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hamp- 
den-Syilney  in  19()1 . 

Hampden-Sydney  is  fortunate  in  acquring  these 
handsome  objects,  some  two  thousand  years  older  than 
itself,  not  merely  for  their  monetary  value,  which  is 
consiilerable,  but  for  the  tangible  witness  they  bear 
to  that  ancient  ci\ilization  from  which  the  ideals  and 
stanclarils  of  our  own  W'estern  civilization  have 
stemmed. 


Hampden-Sydney  Receives 
Two   Science  Grants 

Hampden-Sydney  College  has  recently  received  a 
grant  of  |500()  from  the  Du  Pont  Company  under  its 
1962  program  of  aid  to  education.  This  is  one  of  a 
limited  number  of  special  grants  being  made  this 
year  for  the  pinpose  of  advancing  the  teaching  of 
chemistry.  The  grant  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  labora- 
tory apparatus  or  library  material  as  the  chemistry 
department  may  choose. 

Dr.  G.  Tyler  Miller,  associate  professor  of  chemistry, 
pointed  oiu  that  the  grant  would  be  of  great  help  in 
continuing  the  C^ollege's  new  program  for  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  This  approach  is  based  on  the  introduction  of 
elements  of  research  into  all  laboratory  courses  and 
encoinaging  outstanding  students  to  begin  participa- 
tion in  a  research  program  as  early  as  their  freshman 
year. 


loR  April,   1961^ 


In  addition,  Hanipden-Sydney  has  received  a  sec- 
ond grant  of  $2500  from  the  General  Electric  Foinida- 
tion  under  its  1962  program  of  aiding  physics  training 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  This  is  one  of  twenty 
grants  made  by  the  foundation  in  the  entire  country 
for  1962.  The  grant  is  unrestricted  and  may  be  used 
for  any  purpose  desired  by  the  physics  department. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Joyner,  associate  professor  of  physics, 
stated:  "The  award  of  this  grant  to  Hampden-Sydney 
College  is  heartening  evidence  of  a  new  corporate 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  small  liberal  arts 
colleges,  which  have  traditionally  produced  most  of 
our  scientists.  It  is  particularly  valuable  at  a  time 
when  physics  enrollments  are  rising  sharply  in  re- 
sponse to  major  space  effort  now  imder  way." 

Corporate  support  as  exemplifieil  by  the  DuPont 
and  General  Electric  grants  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  Hampden-Sydney's  leadership  in  undergrad- 
uate scientific  preparation.  In  a  survey  released  last 
year,  the  College  was  listed  first  in  the  nation  in  the 
proportion  of  physics  majors  who  go  on  to  earn  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  Ilecently,  it  was  listed  thirteenth  in  the 
nation  in  the  percentage  of  graduates  receiving  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  all  sciences,  and  was  the  only  Virginia  in- 
stitution in  the  first  66  listed. 


The   R.   A.   Moore  Infirmary 

By  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Hamp- 
den-Sydney College  the 
Infirmary  building  at 
the  College  has  been  des- 
ignated  "The  R.  A. 
Moore  Infirmary."  Dr. 
Moore  served  as  (College 
Physician  from  1928  im- 
til  his  retirement  in 
1961. 

Upon  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  in  June. 
1961,  the  Board,  in  fit- 
ting resolutions,  paid 
tribute  to  the  contribu- 
tions Dr.  Moore  had 
made  over  the  past 
thirty-three  years,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  the 
designation  of  College 
Physician  Emeritus.  The  citation  of  service  noted  Dr. 
Moore's  devotion  to  his  medical  duty,  his  unselfish 
service  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  the  physical  well-being 
of  her  sons,  and  for  his  inspirational  examp'e  as  a 
true  Christian  gentleman. 

The  present  infirmary  is  housed  in  The  Maples. 
Any  future  building  used  as  an  infirmary  would  bear 
the  name  honoring  Dr.  Moore,  an  ahminus  ot  the 
Class  of  1900. 
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Dr.  Ray  A.  Moore,   00 


Glee   Club  to   Present   "Elijah" 

The  Spring  Festival  of  Music,  an  annual  feature  of 
the  Glee  Club's  season,  will  be  the  concluding  event 
of  Parents  antl  Friends  Day,  Saturday,  May   12,   1962. 

This  year  the  organization,  again  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Dean  T.  E.  Crawley,  is  presenting  Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio  Elijali.  Ap])earing  with  the  Glee  Club 
will  be  the  C;hoir  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Richard  Cox,  director. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  four  soloists,  all  of  whom 
have  sung  with  the  Glee  Club  before:  Florence 
Manning,  soprano;  Edwina  Eustis,  contralto;  Willard 
Pierce,  tenor;  and  Robert  Falk,  bass.  Accompanists 
will  be  Raylene  Kyler  anil  Joan  Ivy. 

An  earlier  perfoniiance  will  be  given  at  the  \V'om- 
an's  College  on  Tuesday,  May  8.  The  Hampden- 
Sydney  concert  will  be  at  8:00  p.m..  May  12,  in  Gam- 
mon Gymnasium.  Admission  is  one  dollar. 


Two   Seniors   Win 
Woodrow   Wilson   Honors 

Richard  F.  Glenn,  '62,  was  one  of  the  winneis  of  a 
\A'oodrow  Wilson  fellowship  for  graduate  study  dur- 
ing 1961-62.  His  was  one  of  1,058  awards  out  of  a  total 
of  9,975  candidates  nominated  from  965  colleges. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Glenn  was  awarded  a  National 
Defense  fellowship  for  three  years  work  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  decided  to  accept  this  offer.  His  field  of 
study  is  romance  languages. 

In  the  Woodrow  Wilson  competition,  Robert  W. 
Batten,  '62,  was  gi\en  honorable  mention.  He  is 
majoring  in  mathematics. 

Virginia  colleges  hail  the  following  number 
Woodrow  A\'il,son  winners;  Emory  and  Henry, 
Hampden-Sydney,  1;  Hollins,  1;  Ranilolph-Macon 
Randolph-Macon  AA'oman's  College,  2;  Richmond 
Virginia,  4;  Washington  and  Lee,  1;  William  and 
Mary,  3. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  proportion  to  enrollment 
Hampden-Sydney  held  its  own  or  better. 


of 
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►  "If  the  students  want  to  be  treated  like  men,  they'll 
have  to  stop  acting  like  boys." 

— Editor,  Richmond  News  Leader 


Two   Record  Collections 
Given  To   College 

Two  collections  of  fine  phonograph  records  have 
been  presented  to  Hampden-Sydney,  one  by  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  other  by  the  Farmville  radio  station, 
WFLO. 

The  Glee  Club  collection,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  other  works  to  the  number 
of  thirty-five,  was  presented  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence 
Manning  of  New  York  Caty,  who  has  appeared  an- 
nually for  some  years  as  soprano  soloist  with  and  for 
the  Glee  Club. 

The  WFLO  collection  comprises  about  two  hundred 
albums  of  operas,  symphonies,  and  other  good  music. 
It  is  on  indefinite  loan  to  the  College. 
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Both  colections  are  stored  at  the  Library,  where 
they  may  be  played  in  the  Metcalt'  Listening  Room 
on  the  new  stereophonic  equipment. 

Here,  incidentally,  is  an  example  ot  one  good  thing 
begetting  another.  Once  the  equipment  was  available, 
the  records  came. 


From  One  President  to  Another 

Exeerpt  jroni  a  letter  written  to  President  Thonitu 
E.  Gilmer  by  President  Earl  Mureland  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College  while  in  London ,  England: 

.  .  .  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  mail  is  promptly 
tlelivered.  Alter  Ki  days  in  New  Delhi,  I  returned  to 
London,  and  all  the  while  my  mail  tails  to  reach  me 
regularly.  One  residt  is  that  it  is  only  now  that  I  am 
in  receipt  of  the  news  that  your  fine  team  won  the 
annual  Shrine  Bowl  encounter,  and  so,  only  very 
belatedly,  am  I  able  to  write  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  victory.  I  do  so  heartily  even  if  very  belatedly, 
and  I  will  be  grateful  if  you  will  convey  my  congratu- 
lations to  my  esteemed  friend,  Coach  Stokeley  Fulton, 
his  staff,  anci  all  members  of  the  team.  We  all  like  to 
win.  but  if  we  are  to  lose,  it  is  good  to  lose  to  a  fine 
team  from  a  distinguished  college  like  Hampden- 
Sydney.  All  honors  to  the  winners!  .  .  . 


New  Staff  Members 

Dr.  Albert  Louis 
Leduc  has  been  appoint- 
ed professor  of  modern 
languages,  effective  in 
September  1962.  He  will 
teach  French  and  Ger- 
m  a  n  ,  and  possibly 
Spanish. 

Dr.  Leduc  comes  to 
Hampden-Sydney  from 
Florida  State  University, 
where  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty 
since  1947. 

He  received  his  A.B. 
and  A.^L  degrees  from 
Indiana  University  and 
the  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  born  in  Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
Dr.  Leduc  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Pi  Delta 
Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Pi,  numerous  language  associations, 
and  the  American  Association  of  \jniversity  Profes- 
sors. He  is  listed  in  the  Directory  oj  American  Schol- 
ars, Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and 
Who's  Who  in  American  Education. 

He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 


Professor  Albert  Ledut 


Professor  Roland  V.  Layton,  Jr. 


Roland  V.  Layton,  Jr., 
has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  his- 
tory at  Hampden-Sydney 
and  will  join  the  faculty 
at  the  opening  of  the 
one  hundred  eighty-sev- 
enth session  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Layton  is  a  native 
of  Maryland,  He  receiv- 
ed his  B.A.  degree  from 
Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege, his  M  .  A  .  fro  m 
Georgetown  LIniversity, 
and  expects  to  receive 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  this 
summer.  At  the  Univer- 
sity he  was  awarded  the 
Virginia  Mason  Davidge 

and  the  Philip  Francis  DuPont  Fellowships.  He  was 
elected  to  Delta  Phi  Alpha  Honor  Society.  Mr. 
Layton's  dissertation  topic  is  "Alfred  Rosenberg  as 
Editor  and  Publisher." 

While  serving  in  the  United  States  Army,  Mr. 
Layton  attended  the  Russian  Language  Schoo',  and 
at  the  University  has  been  working  as  an  assistant  to 
Professor  T.  T.  Hammond  in  compiling  the  latter's 
Bibliography  of  Soviet  Foreign  Affairs  and  World 
Communism. 

Mr.  Layton  is  married  and  has  one  child. 


Mr.    Carl    Franklin 

Hi*''     iiiiHllte>  Walters,    Jr.,    has    been 

J|^|gM|H[|^k  appointed  assistant  pro- 

^^^^^^^^MKk.^mim     fcssor  of  Bible  and  phi- 
W  ^^HRwH     losophy  for  next  ses- 

i  *W  sion.    He    is    currently 

'  _Sy.  T  ,     "  studying  for  the  doctor- 

m     "      k^'SIB^  '"•^  '*'■    Union   Theolog- 

*  w^i£^MS^r  ical    Seminary    in    Rich- 

mond. He  received  his 
B.D.  degree  from  that 
institution  in  1959.  He 
is  also  a  graduate  of 
Southwestern  at  Mem- 
phis, where  his  major 
was  philosophy. 

Mr.  Walters  has  served 
as   assistant   minister   in 
the   First    Presbyterian 
Church    of   Richmond 
imder  Dr.  Kelsey  Regen. 
He  traveled  extensively  throughout  India  and  the  Far 
East  din-ing  1954  and   1955,  and  studied  at  the  LIni- 
versity of  Allahabad,  India. 

Mr.  Walters  has  filled  the  pulpit  at  College  Church 
several  times  since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  B.  R.  Lacy. 
He  is  married  and  has  oire  child. 


Professor  Carl  1-.  Walters,  Jr. 


Mrs.  John  K.  Met/ger  of  Cumberland,  Va.,  will  be 
reference    librarian    at    Hampden-Sydney    next    year. 
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She  will  succeed  David  A.  Knotts,  '60,  who  returns  to 
Harvard  Divinity  School  for  his  second  year  of  study 
there. 

Mrs.  Metzger  has  her  B.S.  degi-ee  in  library  science 
from  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College.  She  sened 
as  librarian  of  Norfolk  Academy  from  1956  to  1961. 
Previously  she  had  had  experience  in  various  naval 
base  and  high  school  libraries. 

Her  husband  is  a  commander  (retired)  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 


Louis  Wacker  will  join  the  Hampden-Sydney  coach- 
ing staff  next  fall,  replacing  Billy  Franklin,  who  is 
going  into  business. 

Mr.  Wacker  will  serve  as  head  track  and  wrestling 
coach  and  assistant  football  coach.  He  comes  to  Hamp- 
den-Sydney from  Colonial  Heights  High  School,  where 
his  football  team  won  the  District  2,  Group  H 
championship  team  at  Midlothian.  His  record  there 
during  three  years  of  coaching  was  21-8-1. 

Mr.  Wacker  played  football  at  Highland  Springs 
when  Dick  Burrell,  now  athletic  director  at  Hampden- 
Sydney,  coached  there.  He  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Richmond,  where  he  won  letters  in  football,  basket- 
bal',  baseball,  golf,  and  track.  Following  graduation 
in  1956,  he  played  with  the  Detroit  Lions  ol  the 
NFL  and  the  Calgary  Stampeders  of  the  VVestern 
Canadian  League  before  returning  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmonil  in  1957  to  help  handle  the  freshman 
team. 


Drug   Manufacturer  Aids 
Independent  Virginia   Colleges 

An  unusual  demonstration  of  interest  by  a  Rich- 
mond businessman-physician  in  advancing  the  quality 
of  Virginia's  independent  colleges  will  benefit  Hamp- 
den-Sydney C^ollege  on  a  continuing  annual  basis. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  trust  agreement  devised  in 
1959,  Hampden-Sydney  College  is  one  of  a  dozen 
beneficiaries  of  the  A.  A.  Houser  Trust,  established 
by  Dr.  Aubrey  A.  Houser,  president  of  VVm.  P. 
Poythress  &  Company,  Inc.  Richmond  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

From  time  to  time  Dr.  Houser  will  convey  to  the 
Trust  capital  stock  of  the  Poythress  company,  of 
which  he  is  majority  stockholder.  Income  in  the  form 
of  dividends  on  shares  held  by  the  Trust  will  be  paid 
to  the  Virginia  Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges 
and  divided  among  the  12  benefiting  colleges  an- 
nually on  the  basis  of  a  distribution  formula  agreed 
upon  by  the  participating  institutions,  including 
Hampden-Sydney  College. 

The  Trust  is  established  in  perpetuity.  According 
to  the  trust  agreement,  upon  Dr.  f^ouser's  ilemise  all 
of  his  remaining  holdings  in  the  Poythress  company 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Trust.  Meanwhile,  with 
each  conveyance  of  his  company's  stock  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Trust,  Hampden-Sydney's  share  will  in- 
crease. Dr.  Houser  has  expressed  his  intention  of  en- 


larging the  principal  holdings  of  the  Trust  by  the 
addition  of  secinities  each  year. 

Income  from  the  Houser  Trust,  like  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  Virginia  Foundation,  are  used  by  the  col- 
leges for  current  instructional  programs  rather  than 
for  capital  purposes.  Most  Virginia  Foundation  fimds 
are  applied  to  faculty  salary  improvements. 

Dr.  Houser,  who  practiced  medicine  in  Richmond 
for  many  years  and  once  taught  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  is  an  a'.umnus  of  two  of  the  benefit- 
ing institutions,  Bridgewater  College  and  Washington 
and  Lee  University. 

In  addition  to  income  to  the  Virginia  Foundation 
from  the  Houser  Trust,  the  Poythress  firm  is  a 
generous  annual  supporter  of  the  joint  college  fund. 

President  George  M.  Modlin  of  the  University  of 
Richmond,  a  trustee  of  the  Houser  Trust,  has  de- 
scribed it  as  "a  very  generous  and  unusual  action  on 
the  part  of  this  education-minded  gentleman  whose 
keen  understanding  of  the  value  of  independent  col- 
leges is  clearly  manifest  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Trust." 


Scholars   of   Sigma   Chi 

The  Sigma  Sigma  chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  at  Hamp- 
den-Sydney has  been  cited  by  the  national  fraternity 
for  improvement  in  scholarship.  As  one  of  the  ten 
most  improved  chapters  during  the  year  196()-()1,  it 
received  a  $150  library  award  for  purchase  of  books 
for  the  chapter  library.  The  chapter  was  also  given 
the  order  of  the  scroll  for  scholarly  achievement. 
Thirty-five  chapters  won  this  latter  award. 


Lambda   Chi  Alpha 
Dribbles  to  Richmond 

Members  of  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity  on 
February  24  dribbled  a  basketball  all  the  way  from 
Hampden-Sydney  to  the  University  of  Richmond,  in 
Richmond.  This  fonn  of  extramural  athletics  was 
embarked  upon  frankly  as  a  gambit  to  attract  at- 
tention to  their  plans  and  neetl  for  money  in  build- 
ing a  new  fraternity  house.  In  publicity,  at  least,  they 
succeeded.  Both  Richmond  papers  printed  articles  and 
pictures  about  the  enterprise,  and  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping shortly  arrived  at  the  Record  office  from  Lewis- 
burg,  W.  Va.  (The  gist  of  the  article  was  that  col- 
lege boys  these  days  match  Liz  Taylor  and  Jayne 
Mansfield  in  their  adroitness  at  publicity). 

Four  members  of  the  chapter  and  the  basketball 
left  Hampden-Sydney  about  six  a.m.  They  were  joined 
about  twenty  miles  later  by  a  fifth  student  who  over- 
took them  by  car  after  attending  an  early  class.  About 
one   p.m.    they   were  joined   by   four  more   students. 

The  group  dribbletl  in  relays,  a  half-hour  at  a 
time.  Following  routes  45,  60,  and  147,  they  reached 
the  LIniversity  of  Richmond  about  five  p.m.,  tired 
but  doubtless  happy. 
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Compared  with  some  other  college  enterprises,  such 
as  packing  into  a  telephone  booth,  or  a  construction 
shovel,  or  swallowing  goldfish,  this  was  certainly  a 
more  healthfid  way  to  spend  time,  particidarly  for 
goldfish.  Following  Col.  John  Glenn's  orbits  around 
the  world  by  only  a  lew  days,  it  shows  that  American 
enterprise  is  not  dead. 


Gifts   to   the   Library 

Ten  Rillington  Place  by  Ludovic  Kennedy  from 
Miles  M.  Martin,  '51,  of  Richmond. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Englislt  Language  by  T.  R.  Louns- 
bury  with  the  signature  of  W.  M.  Adams,  '88,  on  the 
flyleaf,  from  Mr.  Michael  K.  Vaughan,  '65,  of  Hamp- 
den-Sydney. 

A  generous  check  from  Dr.  Herbert  Trotter,  Jr.,  '31, 
of  New  York  Ciity  to  be  usetl  to  purchase  science  books 
in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Herbert  Trotter  of 
Woodstock. 

Les  Jumeaux  tie  I'Hotel  Corneille  by  Edmond 
,\bout  edited  by  the  late  Warner  Lewis  Fleming,  '21, 
from  Mrs.  W.  I.ewis  Fleming  of  Middletown,  Dela- 
ware. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Washington  by  John  F. 
Schroeder  (4  vols.)  from  Mr.  Stuart  Egerton,  II,  '62, 
of  Hampden-Sydney. 

A  collection  of  more  than  200  classical  recordings 
to  be  placed  on  indefinite  loan  in  the  Metcalf  Listen- 
ing Ro(mi  from  Radio  Station  ^\^F.L.O.  of  Farmville 
through  Mr.  John  D.  Wilson,  '51. 

The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  by  Irving  Stone  from 
Miss  Elizabeth  Eggleston  of  Hampden-Sydney. 

A  generous  check  from  Mrs.  Frank  T.  McFaden  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  be  used  to  purchase  books  in 
memory  of  husband,  Frank  T.  McFaden,  '22. 

A  Manual  of  Standards  from  the  author,  Dr.  Frank 
Singer  of  Fanwood,  New  Jersey. 

Sonnets  from  the  author,  Mrs.  Raiford  E.  Summer 
of  Fredericksbing. 

A  generous  check  from  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Dickhoff,  Jr.,  to 
be  used  to  purchase  juvenile  books  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  India  Dunnington. 

A  History  of  the  Mennonites  in  Virginia,  1727-1900 
from  the  author  Mr.  Harry  A.  Brunk  of  Harrisonburg. 

Four  volumes  of  history  and  religion  from  the  Rev. 
Arthur  M.  Field,  Jr.,  '39,  of  Richmond. 

A  collection  of  documents  dated  1885  relating  to 
the  Hampden-Sydney  Treasurer's  Office  from  Mr. 
William  F.  Watkins,  Jr.,  '48,  of  Farmville,  selected 
from  the  papers  of  his  grandfather,  Francis  Nathaniel 
Watkins,  class  of  1831,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Treasurer  of 
the  College. 


A  generous  check  from  Dean  F.  D.  G.  Ribble  of 
Charlottesville  to  be  used  to  purchase  books  in  polit- 
ical science. 

American  Dictionaiy  of  the  English  Language  by 
Noah  Webster  (1859  ed.)  from  Mi\  Charles  H.  Sears, 
Jr.,  '61,  of  Portsmouth. 

A  Sketch  of  Jolin  Peter  Mett/iuer  by  Dr.  George  Ben 
Johnston  from  Dr.  f.  Gray  McAllister,  '94,  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  Diaiy  of  a  Citizen  of  Harrisonburg,  J'irginia. 
May  9,  1962  —  August  22,  1864  from  the  compiler, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Heneberger  of  Harrisonburg. 

A  copy  of  the  June  1910  Commencement  Program 
of  the  Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  along  with 
manuscript  copies  of  three  speeches  written  by  Dr. 
Philip  Southall  Blanton  (first  honor  graduate,  1847, 
anil  grandfather  of  Dr.  A\'yndham  B.  Blanton,  '10) 
while  a  student  at  Hampden-Sydney,  from  Mrs. 
^\'yndham  B.  Blanton  of  Richmond. 


Interesting  Items 

►  "The  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  .  .  .  now  for 
many  years  have  surpassed  [Presbyterians]  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  educational  eftort.  They  not  only 
give  more  in  the  aggregate  to  their  institutions  of 
higher  education;  they  also  give  them  a  larger  per- 
centage of  their  benevolence  dollar.  They  seem  to 
believe  more  in  higher  education  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  chinch  than  we  do." 

— Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  '14 


►  "The  liberal  arts  colleges  are  the  best  bet  we  have 
to  preserve  a  free,  tlemocratic  society,  provided,  of 
course,  the  students  use  them.  And  provided  that 
grailuates  don't  all  retreat  to  intellectual  ghettos  (to 
teach  teachers  who  only  teach  teachers).  We  need  more 
non-technological  excellence  diffused  throughout  our 
society.  And  the  pay  won't  be  too  bad  for  those  with 
ambition  and  imagination." 

— Charles   V.    Neal,    Jr.,    Family    Financial 

C^oiniselor  for  The  Register  and  Tribune 

Syndicate 


PARENTS  AND  FRIENDS  DAY— 

SATURDAY,  MAY  12 

10:45 

Registration 

11:00 

Meeting   in   Johns   Auditorium 

12:15 

Buffet   luncheon    on   the   lawn 

2:30 

Baseball   game:    Washington   and 
Lee   vs.   Hampden-Sydney 

8:00 

Spring   Festival   of  Music — 
Mendelssohn's   '"Elijah" 

FOR  April,   1962 
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Seven  Productive  Decades 

Since  its  inception  in  1926,  the  Alumni  Record  has 
listed  the  names  and  achievements  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  alumni  whose  biographies  have  been  car- 
ried in  various  editions  of  Who's  IVIio.  Essentially 
these  are  our  "better  known"  alumni.  They  are  better 
known  either  because  of  some  administrative  position 
(e.  g.  college  president  or  corporation  executive)  or 
because  of  professional  prominence  (e.  g.  chief  sur- 
geon of  a  large  hospital  or  justice  of  a  supreme  court 
of  appeals)  or  because  of  works  of  scholarship  and 
letters  (e.  g.  a  textbook  in  analytical  chemistry  or 
three  volumes  of  poems).  PubUc  office  may  be  listed 
as  a  fourth  category.  It  must  be  freely  admitted  that 
many  other  alumni  have  been  just  as  truly  productive 
or  influential,  perhaps  even  more  so.  But  they  were 
not,  or  are  not,  as  "well  known." 

Classification  is  often  difficult,  for  a  given  alumnus 
may  be  known  in  three  fields.  For  example,  the  late 
Clharles  W.  Dabney  was  a  starred  chemist  in  American 
Men  of  Science,  a  university  president,  and  the  author 
of  twelve  books.  However,  classifying  our  "listed" 
alumni  according  to  their  main  contribution,  we  may 
say  that  22  are  (or  were)  college  professors  or  pro- 
fessional scholars,  21  minister-educators  (college  presi- 
dents and  theological  professors),  19  minister-authors 
and  church  officials,  18  university,  college,  and  pre- 
paratory school  presidents  (laymen),  18  lawyers  and 
judges,  16  physicians  and  medical  school  professors, 
9  business  men,  5  journalists,  and  4  public  welfare 
administrators.  The  list  includes  one  U.  S.  Army  gen- 
eral (Thornton  S.  Knight),  one  U.  S.  Navy  rear 
admiral  (Luther  L.  Sheldon),  one  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  (E.  Lee  Trinkle),  two 
congressmen  (C.  C.  Dickinson  and  Burr  P.  Harrison), 
one  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  China  (John 
Leighton  Stewart),  one  actor-producer  (Robert  Porter- 
field),  one  architect  (Finlay  Forbes  Ferguson),  one 
inventor  (Thorburn  Reid),  and  one  poet  (Leigh  B. 
Hanes).  Of  the  professional  scholars,  13  represent  the 
humanities,  1 1  mathematics  and  physical  science,  1 1 
theo!ogy  and  Biblical  interpretation,  8  history  and 
social  science.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  or  90% 
of  the  total  belong  to  the  "learned  professions." 

Since  the  removal  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
to  Richmond  in  1898  is  almost  exactly  the  midpoint 
in  this  seventy-seven  year  period,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  compare  the  productivity  of  the  College  before  and 
after  this  historic  transition  in  respect  to  career-pat- 
terns and  scholarly  output: 


Alurani 

o£ 

Alumni  of 

1861-1898 

1899-1938 

Number  ot  alumni  listed 

58 

79 

Minister-educators 

11 

10 

Minister-authors 

24 

5 

Educational  administrators 

8 

10 

Teachers-scholars 

9 

13 

Lawyers-judges 

6 

12 
12 

Physicians,  surgeons 

4 

Journalists,  editors 

1 

4 

Public  administrators 

1 

3 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  statistical  data  that 
the  post-Seininary  period  of  the  College  produced 
fewer  ministers  but  more  educational  administrators, 
more  college  professors,  more  journalists  and  public 
administrators  and  many  more  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  business  executives.  The  number  of  theologians 
is  about  the  same  for  both  periods.  The  most  produc- 
tive decade  was  the  one  immediately  following  the 
removal  of  the  Seminary.  It  has  twenty-five  names.  Of 
these,  fourteen  were  teachers  or  college  presidents. 
The  decade  following  World  War  I  was  one  of 
stringency.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of 
our  prominent  business  men  came  from  this  period 
and  launched  their  fortunes  during  the  Depression.* 

Forty-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
alumni  listed  were  authors  of  books  and  published 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  books.  Of  these,  fifty-one 
were  in  the  field  of  theology,  church  history,  and 
exegesis;  twenty-two  were  in  history  and  political 
science;  seventeen  were  in  English  literature,  poetry, 
and  criticism;  twenty-one  were  in  natural  science  and 
medicine;  nine  were  biographies;  thirteen  were  in 
psychology  and  education;  six  were  in  the  classics  or 
philology;  five  were  in  business;  and  two  were  in  the 
fine  arts.  The  post-Seminary  period  shows  a  slight 
(3%)  increase  in  the  total  number  of  books;  a  33% 
increase  in  theological  books;  a  20%  increase  in  his- 
torical books;  a  threefold  increase  in  literary  works;  a 
twofold  increase  in  scientific  works.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  19th  century  period  produced  many  more 
biographies  and  classical  studies;  and,  surprisingly, 
many  more  books  on  business.  The  most  productive 
scholars  of  the  seventy-five  year  period  (five  or  more 
scholarly  books  or  equivalent  in  scholarly  articles) 
are  Charles  W.  Dabney,  (science  and  education), 
Thomas  Cary  Johnson  (theology  and  biography), 
}.  Gray  McAllister  (biography,  theology,  and  edi- 
torial labors),  W.  H.  T.  Squires  (Virginia  history 
and  biogiaphy),  Tom  Peete  Cross  (English  literature), 
Wyndham  Blanton  (medicine  and  history  of  med- 
icine), Ernest  Trice  Thompson  (church  history.  New 
Testament  interpretation  and  Christian  ethics), 
Richard  Lee  Morton  (Colonial  Virginia  history), 
Charles  S.  Sydnor  (Southern  history),  and  Henry 
Irving  Brock  (drama,  literary  criticism,  church  archi- 
tecture, manners  and  morals). 


Ninnber  of  books  published 

Theological 

History,  political  science 

English  literature,  criticism 

Classics,  philology 

Science,  medicine 

Biography 

Poetry 

Education,  psychology 

Architecture 

If  we  may  generalize  from  this  statistical  study,  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  alumni  of  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  are  best  known  for  their  contributions, 
in    the   following   order,    to    education,    the    Church, 

♦The  class  ot  19.S3  has  the  largest  contribution;  seven. 


ilumni  of 

Alumni  of 

861-1898 

1899-1938 

72 

74 

22 

29 

10 

12 

4 

10 

5 

1 

7 

14 

8 

1 

0 

3 

10 

4 

1 

0 
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scholarly  authorship,  law,  medicine,  business  and 
public  administration.  Theology,  history,  literature, 
and  science  are  their  major  fields  of  research  and 
scholarly  output. 

— D.  M.  A.  and  J.  T.  T. 


Henry   Irving  Brock 
(New   York)    Alumni   Chapter 

The  Henry  Irving  Chapter  of  Hampden-Sydney 
akimni  met  at  the  VVilHams  Club  in  New  York  City 
on  February  13,  1962,  for  a  dinner  meeting. 

Present  as  guests  from  the  College  were  President 
Thomas  E.  Gilmer,  '23,  who  spoke,  and  Joseph  T. 
Trotter,  '35,  who  showed  slides  of  the  College. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Thomas  L. 
Toone,  president;  Dr.  Herbert  Trotter,  vice  president; 
A.  Cary  Harrison,  secretary;  and  John  B.  Henneman, 
treasiner. 

Alumni  in  attendance  were  these: 


Mr. 
Dr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 


Morton  M.  Barbour,  '36  Mr. 

William  C.  Barger,  '25  Mr. 

Lacy  P.  Baumgardiier,  '31  Mr. 

John  E.  Cann,  '45  Mr. 

William  J.  CantwcU,  '47  Mr. 

George  H.  Denny,  Jr.,    18  Mr. 

Edward  L.  Evans,  lil.  '.')6  Mr. 

James  B.  Farinholt,  Jr.,  '.')7  Mr. 

Allan  Lee  Fox,  '43  Mr. 

A.  Cary  Harrison,  III.  '.'J6  Mr. 

John  B.  Henneman,  '20  Rev 

Arthnr  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  '37  Mr. 

Hubert  E.  Kiser,  Jr.,  '.53  Dr. 

O.  ■W.  Lacy,  '47  Mr. 


William  Webster  Lucado,  '."lO 
Howard  D.  McPherson,  '2.') 
James  J.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '34 
Robert  W.  O'Connell,  '.54 
Charles  Larus  Reed,  Jr.,  '5.5 
.Amos  C.  Saunders,  '55 
W.  S.  Settle.  '55 
H.  Powell  Seward,  Jr.,  '51 
Harold  R.  Spencer,  '54 
C;eorge  W.  Thacker,  '37 
.  Thomas  L.  Thorne,  Jr.,  '55 
Thomas  L.  Toone,  '32 
Herbert  Trotter,  Jr..  '31 
Frank  C.  Winston,  '27 


Dr.   Bernard   Bain 
Lynchburg   Man-of-the-Year 

Dr.  Bernard  E.  Bain, 
'28,  superintendent  of 
the  Presbyterian  Home 
in  Lynchburg,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Ex- 
change Club's  Man-of 
the-Year  award  in  the 
late  fall.  In  making  the 
presentation  the  presi- 
dent of  the  group  said 
it  was  given  because  of 
Dr.  Bain's  spiritual  lead- 
ership in  the  Club  and 
because  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  church  and  civic 
affairs,  both  in  Lynch- 
burg and  throughout 
the  State.  Particular 
Dr.  Bernard  B.-,in. '2«  mention   was   made  of 

Dr.  Bain's  efforts  to 
place  a  Freedom  Shrine 

in    Dunbar    High    School,    Lynchburg's    Negro    High 

School. 


The  Freedom  Shrine  is  a  collection  of  photostatic 
copies  of  the  chief  historic  documents  in  the  nation's 
life.  Some  years  ago  one  was  awarded  to  E.  C.  Glass 
High  School,  where  it  is  on  display  in  the  main 
corridor.  The  presentation  of  the  Freedom  Shrine  to 
Dunbar  not  only  fostered  good  race  relations,  but 
served  as  a  great  inspiration  to  the  students. 

Dr.  Bain  is  a  member  of  the  College  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  which  position  he  has  also  rendered  out- 
standing service.  He  is  known  and  loved  by  Presby- 
terians throughout  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 


Robert   Johnson— Abingdon 
Young-Man-of -the- Year 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  '50,  was  named  Young-Man-of- 
the  Year,  by  the  Abingdon  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  given  the  distinguished  coinmunity 
service  award  at  ceremonies  held  in  early  January. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  worked  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities  for  the  community,  is  now  in  his  second 
term  as  president  of  the  Washington  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  was  cited  as  having  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  church  and  civic  life  of 
Abingdon.  He  has  previously  been  honored  by  the 
Jaycees,  receiving  the  Key  Man  award  and  the  Spark 
Plug  award. 


ROBERT  E.  JOHNSON,  '50,    (right) 
RECEIVES  AWARD  FROM  R.  S.  GOTHAM 

Mr.  Johnson  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  chairman  of  the  tourist  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  two  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia 
Highlands  Society  and  the  Abingdon  Methodist 
Church,  where  he  is  vice-chairmaii  of  the  board  of 
stewards,  member  of  the  finance  committee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  iTiusic  committee.  He  is  a  veteran  of  two 
years  in  the  Navy.  Mr.  Johnson  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Johnson's  Ham  House.  He  is  a 
district  chairman  of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Businessmen. 

The  Johnson's  have  three  daughters:  Carol,  7;  Gail, 
0;  and  Jane  2. 


FOR  April,   1962 
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Reverend  Heath  Light,  '51 


Rev.   Heath   Light-Elizabeth  City 
Young-Man-of -the- Year 

The  R  e  V  e  r  e  n  tl  A. 
Heath  Lis^ht,  '51,  was 
name  d  Yoiing-JVIan-of- 
the-Vear  and  received 
the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  ol  the  Eliza- 
beth City,  North  Caro- 
lina, junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  January 
22,  1962.  The  award  was 
presented  by  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Ervin,  United 
States  Senator  from 
Morganton,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Light's  civic  rec- 
ord in  Elizabeth  City 
has  been  an  outstand- 
ing one.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  local 
ministerial  association 
and  as  trustee  and  treasurer  ot  the  new  3-milIion  dol- 
lar Albemarle  Hospital.  He  is  a  member  ol  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Pasquo- 
tank United  Fimd,  where  he  provided  unusual  leader- 
ship in  the  educational  division  this  past  year.  He  is 
also  treasurer  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Kindergarten.  He 
serves  as  vice-president  of  William  B.  Jones,  Inc., 
insurance  brokers  of  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Light  went  to  Elizabeth  (aty  loin-  years  ago 
after  having  served  Episcopal  Chinches  in  Boydton, 
Chase  City,  and  Clarksville.  In  his  chinch,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Light  is  chairman  of  the  Robinson  Charity  Fund, 
Youth  Director  for  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  C^hristian  Education 
and  chainnan  of  leadership  training,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Commission.  He  serves 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  Churches,  acting  as  chairman  for  Migrant 
Work  in  the  eastern  North  Carolina  area. 

Mrs.  Light  is  the  former  Sarah  Ann  Jones  of  Suf- 
folk. They  have  three  sons,  William  Alexander,  7, 
Philip  Nelson,  5,  and  John  Page,  3. 


David   Martin— Richmond's 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of   1961 

David  N.  Martin,  '52,  advertising  executive  of  Rich- 
inond,  Virginia,  was  named  Richmond's  "Outstand- 
ing Young  Man"  of  1961  and  received  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Distinguished  Service  Award 
in  ceremonies  on  January  15.  The  choice  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Martin's  efforts  in  spearheading  a 
drive  to  strengthen  the  Richmonil  Better  Business 
Bureau,  as  well  as  for  his  part  in  other  noteworthy 
civic  contributions. 

During  1961  Mr.  Martin  was  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  a  plan  of  action  to  revitalize 
Richmond's  Better  Business  Bureau.  As  chairman  of 


DAVID   N.  M.^RTIN,    52,    (i.efi) 
RECEIVES  AWARD  FROM  DR.  A.  PURNELL  BAILEY 

the  Advertising  Club's  Ethics  Committee,  he  organized 
a  group  of  businessmen  to  survey  the  local  BBB  and 
prepared  recommendations  to  strengthen  it.  He  was 
instrumental  in  expanding  the  staff,  arranging  for  a 
move  to  new  and  more  accessible  quarters,  increasing 
membership  by  15%  and  scheduling  increased  ser- 
vices. He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
BBB  at  mid-year  and  a'so  was  elected  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Richmond. 

In  other  activities,  Mr.  Martin  sei-ved  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Volunteer  Service  Bu- 
reau, a  member  of  the  Central  Richmond  Centennial 
Committee,  participated  in  the  endowment  campaign 
of  the  Richmond  Symphony  Orchestra,  served  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors and  as  a  member  of  its  Richinond  Beautification 
Committee. 

Mr.  Martin  is  an  account  executive  at  Cargill, 
Wilson  and  Acree,  Inc.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Plans 
Board  and  education  liaison  man  with  area  colleges  to 
foster  interest  in  advertising.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Country  Club  of  Virginia,  the  Richmond  Cotillion, 
and  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Charlotte  Louise  Williams,  and  they  have 
two  children. 


Rev.   Neil  Wyrick   Recipient  of 
Miami  Service  Award 

The  Reverend  V.  Neil  Wyrick,  Jr.,  '50,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  South  Miami  Jaycees  annual  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  1961.  Mr.  Wyrick  is  pastor 
of  the  Palmetto  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Wyrick  was 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  his  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity in  his  field. 

Mr.  Wyrick  began  his  ministry  at  Palmetto  Church 
in  a  school  cafeteria  in  1955,  with  only  nineteen  per- 
sons in  attendance.  Today  the  church  has  a  member- 
ship of  541.  Mr.  Wyrick  writes  regularly  for  The  Pres- 
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REVEREND   NEIL  WYRICK,  JR.,  '50 

byterian  Suwey  and  The  Presbyterian  Outlook  and 
has  had  articles  or  stories  published  in  Rotarian, 
Everyicoman's  Family  Circle,  American  Home,  Church 
Management,  Hearthstone  Together,  and  Monday 
Morning.  He  has  written  a  script  for  a  film  soon  to  be 
made  called  "What  is  a  Minister?" 

Mr.  Wyrick  is  head  of  the  Drama  Department  of 
the  Great  Miami  Cknmcil  of  CJhmches  and  as  such, 
has  written,  directed  and  narrated  the  Easter  Pageant 
in  the  Orange  Bowl,  the  largest  such  pageant  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  past  four  years.  He  also  had  a 
TV  show  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  1958-59  called 
"Yours  in  Religion."  He  now  has  a  Dial-A-Devotional 
service  which  receives  over  1000  calls  a  day.  This 
consists  of  one  minute  devotionals  changed  each  day, 
and  there  are  now  three  telephones  in  operation.  Mr. 
VVyrick's  hobbies  include  tennis,  bowling,  water  skiing 
— and  he  has  his  private  pilot's  license.  He  has  served 
as  a  professional  artist  and  gives  chalk  talks  fre- 
tjuently. 

Mr.  Wyrick  is  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
his  wife  is  the  foraier  Mary  Anne  Cooke,  also  of 
Norfolk.  They  have  two  daughters,  Anne  Lee  and 
Carol  Joy. 


These  Classes    Will  Hold   Reunions   at 
Corntnencentent,   June  3   and   4 

The  Old  (Uiaid    (1887   through   1899) 

1902 

1912 

1922 

The  Reunion  Dinner  for  returning  classes  will  be 
held  on  Sunda\,  June  3,  at  6:00  p.m.  in  the  Garnet 
and  Grey  Room. 

(Classes  of  1932,  1937,  1942,  1952,  and  1962  will 
have  reunions  at  Homecoming  on  October  20.) 


Robert  W.  \Villiams,  '42 


Robert  Williams   Receives 
Victoria  Achievement  Award 

Robert  W.  Williams, 
'42,  was  named  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1962 
achievement  award  of 
the  Victoria  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  mak- 
ing the  award,  the  chair- 
man had  this  to  say: 
"Robert  Wyche  ^\'il- 
liams'  many  accomplish- 
ments and  untiring  ser- 
\ices  to  the  Town  of 
Victoria  and  Lunenburg 
County  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  although 
it  is  timely  to  cite  a  few 
of  these  ser\'ices:  On  his 
return  from  College  in 
1940,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  organizing  of 
the  Victoria  Fire  Com- 
pany and  has  served  as  Captain  and  Chief  continu- 
ously since  that  time.  He  has  made  an  intensi^■e  study 
of  fire  hazards  together  with  attending  meetings  re- 
sulting in  his  being  qualified  as  a  State  Fire  In- 
structor. .  .  .  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  C^hamber 
of  C^ommerce  since  its  organization  and  served  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer for  three  years  without  pay.  He  has 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Flagavalina  High- 
way Association  of  Virginia.  He  has  served  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Lunenburg  County 
Schools  and  is  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Baptist 
C:hurch,  where  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Deacons  and 
also  taught  the  Men's  Bible  Class.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Virginia 
Baptist  Home  in  Culpeper,  seizing  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  and,  more  recently,  as  vice 
president  of  the  board.  He  has  served  as  vice  modera- 
tor, moderator,  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Concord 
Baptist  Association,  which  consists  of  forty-four 
churches.  Mr.  ^\'illiams  is  a  member  of  the  Victoria 
Rotary  Club,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  Victoria,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Lunenburg  Health  Sendee.  In  1959  he 
acted  as  general  chairman  of  the  Victoria  Golden 
Jubilee  Celebration.  .  .  .  He  is  coordinator  of  Civil 
Defense,  and  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Lunen- 
burg County.  .  .  ." 

Since  1955  Mr.  Williams  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Corner  Shop  and  the  Service  Department  of  Victoria 
Supply  Company,  Inc.,  and  is  also  Secretai^-Treasurer 
of  the  Corporation. 


►  The  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Grieve  of  Lancashire  College, 
once  asked,  "How  many  students  have  you?",  replied, 
"I  should  guess — about  one  in  ten." 


►  "We  ourselves  are  the  authors  of  almost  all  our 
woes  and  griefs,  of  which  we  so  unreasonably  com- 
plain." 

— Jacques  Casanova 


FOR  April,   19(32 
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Senator  William   B.   Spong 

The  recent  report  published  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Public  Education,  popularly  called  the 
"Spong  Report",  lias  received  wide  publicity  and  com- 
ment. William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  '-11,  State  Senator  from 
Portsmouth,  J'irginia,  has  senied  as  chairman  of  this 
commission  since  its  establishment.  The  report  has 
been  termed  by  many  as  a  comprehensive,  exhaustive, 
and  penetrating  study  of  public  education  in  Virginia. 

The  report,  after  presenting  results  of  a  careful, 
detailed,  and  time-consuming  study,  carried  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Assembly,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Council  of  Higher  Education,  the 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education .  and  the  Local 
School  Divisions. 

On  Monday,  December  11,  1961,  the  day  following 
the  release  of  the  Spong  report,  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  carried  a  feature  article  on  Mr.  Spong. 
Excerpts  from  this  profile  folloiu: 

William  Belser  Spong  Jr.  has  never  been  very  far 
away  from  the  subject  in  which  he  has  been  literally 
immersed  for  the  past  foin-  years — education. 

The  state  Senator  from  Portsmouth,  who  headed  the 
lO-member  Commission  on  Public  Education,  has 
been  a  student  and  a  teacher  himself. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Emily  Spong,  served  on  the  Ports- 
mouth school  board  for  almost  half  of  her  son's  life. 
She  was  chairman  for  10  of  the  20  years  she  served  on 
that  board.  And  Spong's  mother-in-law  is  a  teacher 
in  a  girls'  school  in  Japan. 

But  none  of  these  tie-ins  with  education  brought 
Spong  into  the  intimate  contact  with  the  subject  that 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  "Spong  Commission"  did. 
The  commission's  168-page  report,  made  public  o\er 
the  week-end,  maps  out  a  far-reaching  plan  for  im- 
proving e'ementary  education  in  Virginia's  public 
schools. 

Bill  Spong,  who  jokingly  says  he  has  tried  "to 
practice  a  little  law  on  the  side,"  estimates  he  has 
spent  the  equivalent  of  two  days  a  week  on  commis- 
sion-related work  during  the  past  two  years.  (During 
the  previous  two  years  the  commission  prepared  a 
report  with  recommendations  for  improving  the  state's 
high  schools.) 

Spong,  at  41,  is  a  man  with  an  infectious  sense  of 
htnnor  and  an  immediately  recognizable  quality  for 
down-to-earth  horse  sense.  These  characteristics  have 
won  him  the  admiration  of  educators  and  laymen 
alike,  as  well  as  the  reporters  who  have  covered  his 
activities  in  the  Legislatiue  and  on   the  commission. 

The  senator,  who  is  married  and  has  a  7-month-old 
daughter,  began  his  law  practice  in  1949  in  an  office 
just  a  few  blocks  from  his  home  in  downtown  Ports- 
mouth. 

Before  that  he  had  gone  to  Hampden-Sydney,  spent 
three  years  in  the  Army  Air  Force,  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  law  school  three  days  after  his 
discharge,  got  his  law  degree  two  years  later  by  going 
to  college  12  months  a  year  and  spent  nearly  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  studying  law. 

He  had  been  to  Scotland  during  V\'orld  War  II  and 
decided  to  go  to  school  there  after  the  war  "because 
the  place  was  so  beautiful  and  I  just  needed  a  rest." 


At  Edinburgh,  he  took  courses  in  international  law 
(which  he  later  taught  three  days  a  week  at  William 
and  Mary  in  Williamsburg),  comparative  government 
and  forensic  medicine. 

In  his  forensic  medicine  course,  he  recalls,  students 
had  to  attend  three  sessions  during  which  autopsies 
were  performed. 

"The  custom  was  that  the  first  ones  to  class  took  the 
back  seats  and  the  later  you  came,  the  closer  to  the 
front  you  had  to  sit,"  Spong  said. 

The  student  from  Portsmouth  arrived  last  at  the 
first  autopsy  session  and  ended  up  with  a  front  row 
seat,  just  a  few  feet  from  the  demonstration. 

Spong  is  a  man  whose  interests  have  always  been 
more  in  the  field  of  law  than  medicine. 

"I  kept  my  eyes  down  during  the  whole  autopsy," 
he  recalled.  "I  was  writing  in  my  notebook  like 
mad.  ...  I  must  have  written  the  entire  Virginia  foot- 
ball schedule  as  well  as  the  books  of  the  Bible  during 
that  autopsy.  ...  I  never  did  see  that  thing  in  front 
of  the  room." 

But  Spong  learned  one  important  lesson  during 
that  autopsy. 

"I  was  the  first  one  there  for  the  next  two  sessions," 
he  recalls  vividly. 

After  Edinburgh,  Spong  returned  to  his  native 
Portsmouth,  began  practicing  law,  and  found  John 
S.  Battle  Sr.  waging  a  battle  for  the  Virginia  governor- 
ship. 

Spong  had  gone  to  Hampden-Sydney  with  the 
governor-to-be's  son,  John  Jr.,  and  to  the  U.  Va.  law 
school  with  his  other  son.  Bill.  So  he  jumped  into 
politics  in  Portsmouth,  working  for  the  father  of  his 
two  college  friends. 

He  ran  unopposed  for  the  House  of  Delegates  and 
served  in  Virginia's  lower  chamber  in  1954-55.  He 
defeated  a  Portsmouth  loan  company  official  in  a  race 
for  the  State  Senate  in  1956.  He  served  on  the  House 
Education  Committee  and  now  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Education  Committee. 

In  his  rare  moments  of  spare  time,  he  likes  to  play 
tennis  and  collect  stamps.  He  hasn't  had  much  time 
lor  the  latter  in  the  past  four  years,  but  he  still  gets 
on  the  tennis  courts  regularly. 

Spong  was  in  radar  with  the  Army  Air  Force  during 
the  war  but  today,  "he  can't  change  a  fuse,"  according 
to  his  wife,  the  former  Virginia  Wise  Galliford. 

Despite  this,  the  report  of  the  commission  he  headed 
may  change  the  coinse  of  public  education  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  decades  ahead. 


►  Antiquated  ideas  still  held  by  educators  and  par- 
ents alike  include  the  following,  according  to  Miss 
Grace  Smith,  assistant  super\'isor  of  special  education 
for  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Virginia: 
(1)  The  parent  who  says,  "All  I  want  is  an  average 
child."  (2)  The  leftover  era  of  the  father  who  wants 
his  daughter  to  attend  a  "finishing  school"  and  emerge 
"beautiful  but  dumb."  (3)  The  fear  of  the  student 
who  doesn't  want  to  be  classed  as  an  "egghead", 
different  from  his  classmates.  (4)  The  prevalent  be- 
lief that  education  should  be  "equal  and  democratic." 
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Paul  Cambon,  Master  Diplomatist,  by  Keith  Eu- 
bank, "42;  Norman:  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1960;  xiii,  221  pages,  $4.00. 

"Paul  Cambon's  work  was  one  of  the  fruits  from 
the  seed  which  Bismarck  sowed  when  he  united  Ger- 
inany  by  blood  and  iron.  The  defeat  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  1870-71  produced  a  generation  of  men  who 
desired  to  create  a  stronger  France.  Of  this  generation, 
Paul  Cambon  was  an  outstanding  member.  Friends 
of  France  can  only  hope  the  the  trials  of  1940-41  will 
produce  men  with  similar  talent  and  vision."  So 
concludes  Keith  Eubank  in  his  work  on  Paul  Cambon, 
inaster  diplomatist. 

For  twenty-two  years,  beginning  in  1898,  Cambon 
served  as  ambassador  in  London  and  was  a  major 
personality  in  discussions  pertaining  to  most  of  the 
major  world  crises,  including  the  London  Conference 
over  the  Balkan  Wars  and  the  crisis  of  July-August, 
1914. 

Cambon's  long  and  distinguished  career  is  a  symbol 
of  the  era  of  the  professional  diplomatists,  who  have 
largely  been  replaced  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  by  politically-appointed  representatives  more 
inclined  to  provide  lip  service  and  to  pursue  "front- 
page diplomacy."  Dr.  Eubank  sets  the  stage  for  Cam- 
bon in  his  first  chapter,  The  Training  of  a  Diplomat, 
in  which  he  shows  how  the  influence  of  the  Second 
Emjiire  and  later  the  Third  Republic  molded  the 
thinking  of  Paul  Cambon  during  the  period  when 
France  was  undeigoing  profound  political  changes. 

The  illustrations  used  in  the  book  add  much  to  its 
attractiveness  of  format  and  readability.  Included  are 
contemporary  drawings  of  the  periods  covered,  por- 
traits of  leading  figures  of  the  times,  official  state 
photographs,  and  even  one  cartoon  from  Punch. 

Dr.  Eubank  gives  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  career  of 
Cambon  in  his  final  chapter.  To  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  the  supreme  diplomat  and  to 
others  only  shrewd  and  cunning.  As  a  diplomat, 
Cambon  displayed  independence.  .  .  .  He  was  no 
robot  who  wrote  what  his  superiors  wanted,  nor  did 
he  try  to  please.  ...  In  his  own  words,  "I  have  a 
certain  authority  in  the  ministry  only  because,  with- 
out worrying  myself  about  the  opinion  of  Paris  or  the 
pretended  inclinations  of  the  government,  I  have  al- 
ways expressed  my  ideas  in  complete  freedom  and 
have  never  deviated  from  this."  Dr.  Eubank  has 
exercised  this  same  freedom  in  presenting  this  con- 
troversial figure  to  his  readers. 

— L.  B.  T. 


►  "Many  school  teachers  seem  to  have  been  nourished 
on  the  doctrine  that  good  English  is  an  artificial 
tyranny  imposed  by  old-fashioned  pedants;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  correctness  because 
whatever  is  used  is  right.  Thus,  if  two  truck  drivers 
collide,  the  ensuing  verbal  exchanges  are  good  Eng- 
lish because  they  are  appropriate  to  the  social  situa- 
tion." 

— Douglas  Bush  in  Liberal  Education 


Alumni  in  Recent  Editions   of 
Who's  Who 

Listed  below  are  Hampden-Sydney  alumni  whose 
names  appear  in  recent  editions  of  Who's  Who  in 
America  and  have  not  heretofore  been  cited  in  The 
Record.  Those  with  asterisks  before  their  names  are 
listed  for  the  first  time  in  Who's  Wlw,  appearing  in 
the  new  edition,  Volume  32,  which  was  published  this 
last  March. 

*William  E.  Blake,  newspaperman;  student,  Hampden-Sydney, 
1929-30;  associated  with  daily  newspapers  in  Parkersburg,  Wheel- 
ing, and  Bluefield;  founder  and  operator  of  Radio  Station, 
WRON,  Ronce\erte,  West  Virginia;  editor,  West  Virginia  News 
Digest. 

♦Oliver  B.  Bobbitt,  Jr.,  clinical  pathologist;  student,  Hampden- 
Sydney  1934-36;  M.D.  Lhiiversity  of  Virginia;  professor  and 
chairman  of  department  of  clinical  pathology,  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Medicine. 

*John  A.  Field,  judge;  B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney,  1932;  LL.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  1935;  Tax  Commissioner,  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, 1957;  member  City  Council,  two  four-year  teiTns,  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia  (president  and  chainnan  finance  committee); 
Federal  Judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  West  Virginia;  mar- 
ried Elaine  Goode,  April  1,  1933;  chUdren;  John  A.  Field,  III, 
and  William  C.  Field. 

♦Thomas  E.  Gilmer,  physicist,  educator.  B.S.  Hampden-Sydney, 
1923,  M.A.  University  of  Virginia,  1926;  Ph.D.  1937;  professor 
of  physics,  Biarritz  American  Army  University,  1945-46;  presi- 
dent Hampden-Sydney  College  since  January  20.  1961.  Married 
Betty  Meredith  Winston,  November  19,  1923;  children — Thomas 
E.  Jr.,  William  N.,  Betty  Winston  (Mrs.  M.  Boyd  Coyner),  Mary 
Frances  (Mrs.  E.  A.  Brandon),  George  H.  Presbyterian   (elder). 

*Edv\'ard  C.  Griffith,  economist;  B.A.  Hampden-Sydney,  1936, 
M..\.  L'niversity  of  Virginia,  1939,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1940;  assistant  and  associate  professor  economics,  L'ni- 
versity of  Georgia,  1940-46;  professor  of  economics,  Washington 
and  Lee  LTniversity,  1946-.  Married  Mary  Owen  Hill.  December 
28,  1940;  children — Martha  Anne  and  Richard  Lee,  III.  Author 
of  articles  in  professional  journals. 

♦William  Edwin  Hemphill,  historian;  born  Willow  Springs, 
North  Carolina;  B.A.  Hampden-Sydney  College,  1932;  M.A. 
Emory  University,  1933;  Ph.D.  L'niversity  of  Virginia.  1937; 
married  Susan  Langhorne  Moffett.  June  6,  1939;  children — Alice 
Gammon,  Susan  Langhorne;  college  teacher.  World  War  11  His- 
torical Commission  Director,  1946-51;  editor,  Virginia  Cavalcade 
Magazine,  1950-59;  educational  director  Historical  Division,  Vir- 
ginia State  Library.  Author  (with  Marvin  Schlegel  and  S.  E. 
Engelbery)  Cavalier  Commonwealth:  History  ancl  Government 
of  Virginia.  1957.  Presbyterian  (elder).  Since  1959,  editor,  S.  C. 
Archives  and  Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Everett  Montague  Owen,  insurance  corporation  executive.  A.B., 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  1935.  Executive  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  Davenport  Insurance  Corporation  since  1950;  secretary- 
treasurer  Aero  Sales  Corporation;  L'SNR  1944-46,  commander 
F'lotilla  51,  USCG  Auxiliary.  Past  officer  and  director.  Jiuiior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Presidetit,  Davenport  Realty  and  Service 
Corp.  Presbyterian. 

♦Herbert  Trotter,  physicist,  corporation  executive.  B.S.  Hamp- 
den-Sydney, 1931,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1932.  Ph.D.,  193.5. 
Associated  with  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  executive  vice-presi- 
dent, Sharpies  Company,  1959;  president.  General  Telephone 
and  Electronics  Laboratories.  Incorporated,  New  York.  Married 
Marguerite  Harwell,  August  29,  1936;  children — Samuel  Banks, 
Jane,  Betsy.  Presbyterian. 

The  following  alumni  are  listed  in  recent  editions  of 
Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southioest: 

Rex  Blankinship,  psychiatrist:  born  Nannia,  Va.,  Sept.  8,  1902. 
s.  Dio  Maury  and  Jeanne  E.  (Williams)  B.;  B.S.  Beloit  (Wis.) 
College,  1925:  two  vears  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.D.  Medical 
College  of  Va..   1929.  m.  Gertrude  Edna  Farrell,  June  27,   1931; 


Who  will  go  to  college- — and  where? 

What  will  they  find? 

Who  will  teach  them? 

Will  they  graduate? 

What  will  college  have  done  for  them? 

Who  will  pay — and  how? 
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ILL  MY  CHILDREN  GET  INTO  COLLEGE?" 

The  question  haunts  most  parents.  Here  is 
the  answer:  . 


Yes, 


►  If  they  graduate  from  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  with  something  better  than  a  "scrape-by"  record. 

►  //"they  apply  to  the  college  or  university  that  is  right 
^  for  them — aiming  their  sights  (and  their  appUcation 

forms)  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  with  an  individu- 
ality and  precision  made  possible  by  sound  guidance  both 

:  in  school  and  in  their  home. 

[,►//■  America's  colleges  and  universities  can  find  the 
resources  to  carry  out  their  plans  to  meet  the  huge  de- 
mand for  higher  education  that  is  certain  to  exist  in  this 
country  for  years  to  come. 

^      The  if's  surrounding  your  children  and  the  college  of 

r  tomorrow  are  matters  of  concern  to  everyone  involved — 
to  parents,  to  children,  to  alumni  and  alumnae  (whatever 
their  parental  status),  and  to  the  nation's  educators.  But 
resolving  them  is  by  no  means  being  left  to  chance. 

►  The  colleges  know  what  they  must  do,  if  they  are  to 
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of 
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meet  the  needs  of  your  children  and  others  of  your  chil- 
dren's generation.  Their  planning  is  well  beyond  the  hand- 
wringing  stage. 

►  The  colleges  know  the  likely  cost  of  putting  their 
plans  into  effect.  They  know  this  cost,  both  in  money  and 
in  manpower,  will  be  staggering.  But  most  of  them  are 
already  embarked  upon  finding  the  means  of  meeting  it. 

►  Governments — local,  state,  and  federal — are  also 
deeply  involved  in  educational  planning  and  financing. 
Some  parts  of  the  country  are  far  ahead  of  others.  But 
no  region  is  without  its  planners  and  its  doers  in  this 
field. 

►  Public  demand — not  only  for  expanded  facilities  for 
higher  education,  but  for  ever-better  quality  in  higher 
education — today  is  more  insistent,  more  informed  than 
ever  before.  With  this  growth  of  public  sophistication 
about  higher  education,  it  is  now  clear  to  most  inteUigent 
parents  that  they  themselves  must  take  a  leading  role  in 
guiding  their  children's  educational  careers — and  in 
making  certain  that  the  college  of  tomorrow  will  be 
ready,  and  good,  for  them. 


This  special  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  guide  to  parents.  But  we  suspect  that  every  read- 
er, parent  or  not,  will  find  the  story  of  higher  education's  future  remarkably  exciting. 


y/Vnere  will  your  children 
go  to  college? 


I  AST  FALL,  more  than  one  million  students  enrolled 
in  the  freshman  classes  of  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
-^  sities.  They  came  from  wealthy  families,  middle- 
income  families,  poor  families;  from  all  races,  here  and 
abroad;  from  virtually  every  religious  faith. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  the  number  of  students  will 
grow  enormously.  Around  1964  the  long-predicted  "tidal 
wave"  of  young  people,  born  in  the  postwar  era  and 
steadily  moving  upward  through  the  nation's  school  sys- 
tems ever  since,  will  engulf  the  college  campuses.  By  1970 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21— now 
around  10.2  million— will  have  grown  to  14.6  million. 
College  enrollment,  now  less  than  4  million,  will  be  at 
least  6.4  million,  and  perhaps  far  more. 

The  character  of  the  student  bodies  will  also  have 
changed.  More  than  half  of  the  full-time  students  in  the 
country's  four-year  colleges  are  already  coming  from 
lower-middle  and  low  income  groups.  With  expanding 
scholarship,  loan,  and  self-help  programs,  this  trend  will 
continue  strong.  Non-white  college  students — who  in  the 
past  decade  have  more  than  doubled  in  number  and  now 
compose  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment — will 
continue  to  increase.  (Non-whites  formed  1 1.4  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  population  in  the  1960  census.)  The  number  of 
married  students  will  grow.  The  average  age  of  students 
will  continue  its  recent  rise. 

The  sheer  force  of  this  great  wave  of  students  is  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away.  Against  this  force,  what  chance 
has  American  higher  education  to  stand  strong,  to  main- 
tain standards,  to  improve  quality,  to  keep  sight  of  the 
individual  student? 

And,  as  part  of  the  gigantic  population  swell,  what 
chances  have  your  children? 

TO  BOTH  QUESTIONS,  there  are  some  encouraging  answers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  intelligent  parent  will  not  ignore 
some  danger  signals. 

FINDING  ROOM  FOR  EVERYBODY 

NOT  EVERY  COLLEGE  Of  University  in  the  country  is  able  to 
expand  its  student  capacity.  A  number  have  concluded 
that,  for  one  persuasive  reason  or  another,  they  must 
maintain  their  present  enrollments.  They  are  not  blind  to 
the  need  of  American  higher  education,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  accommodate  more  students  in  the  years  ahead;  indeed. 


they  are  keenly  aware  of  it.  But  for  reasons  of  finance,  of 
faculty  limitations,  of  space,  of  philosophy,  of  function,  of 
geographic  location — or  of  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  restrictions — they  cannot  grow. 

Many  other  institutions,  public  and  private,  are  expand- 
ing their  enrollment  capacities  and  will  continue  to  do  so: 

Private  institutions:  Currently,  colleges  and  universities 
under  independent  auspices  enroll  around  1,500,000 
students — some  40  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  college  popula- 
tion. In  the  future,  many  privately  supported  institutions 
will  grow,  but  slowly  in  comparison  with  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions.  Thus  the  total  number  of  students  at 
private  institutions  will  rise,  but  their  percentage  of  the 
total  college  population  will  become  smaller. 

Public  institutions:  State  and  locally  supported  colleges 
and  universities  are  expanding  their  capacity  steadily.  In 
the  years  ahead  they  will  carry  by  far  the  heaviest  share  of 
America's  growing  student  population. 

Despite  their  growth,  many  of  them  are  already  feeling 
the  strain  of  the  burden.  Many  state  institutions,  once 
committed  to  accepting  any  resident  with  a  high-school 
diploma,  are  now  imposing  entrance  requirements  upon 
applicants.  Others,  required  by  law  or  long  tradition  not 
to  turn  away  any  high-school  graduate  who  applies,  resort 
in  desperation  to  a  high  flunk-out  rate  in  the  freshman 
year  in  order  to  whittle  down  their  student  bodies  to 
manageable  size.  In  other  states,  coordinated  systems  of 
higher  education  are  being  devised  to  accommodate 
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students  of  differing  aptitudes,  high-school  academic 
records,  and  career  goals. 

Two-year  colleges:  Growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  segment  of  U.S.  higher  education  is  a  group  com- 
prising both  public  and  independently  supported  institu- 
tions: the  two-year,  or  "junior,"  colleges.  Approximately 
600  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  experts  estimate 
that  an  average  of  at  least  20  per  year  will  be  estabUshed 
in  the  coming  decade.  More  than  400  of  the  two-year 
institutions  are  community  colleges,  located  within  com- 
muting distance  of  their  students. 

These  colleges  provide  three  main  services :  education  for 
students  who  will  later  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  or 
universities  (studies  show  they  often  do  as  well  as  those 
who  go  directly  from  high  school  to  a  four-year  institu- 
tion, and  sometimes  better),  terminal  training  for  voca- 
tions (more  and  more  important  as  jobs  require  higher 
technical  skills),  and  adult  education  and  community 
cultural  activities. 

Evidence  of  their  importance:  One  out  of  every  four 
students  beginning  higher  education  today  does  so  in  a 
two-year  college.  By  1975,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  one  in 
two. 

Branch  campuses:  To  meet  local  demands  for  educa- 
tional institutions,  some  state  universities  have  opened 
branches  in  population  centers  distant  from  their  main 
campuses.  The  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  On  occasion, 
however,  the  "branch  campus"  concept  may  conflict  with 
the  "community  college"  concept.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
proponents  of  community  two-year  colleges  are  currently 
arguing  that  locally  controlled  community  institutions  are 
the  best  answer  to  the  state's  college-enrollment  prob- 
lems. But  Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  University,  and 
Miami  University,  which  operate  off-campus  centers  and 
whose  leaders  advocate  the  establishment  of  more,  say 
that  taxpayers  get  better  value  at  lower  cost  from  a  uni- 
versity-run branch-campus  system. 

Coordinated  systems:  To  meet  both  present  and  future 
demands  for  higher  education,  a  number  of  states  are 
attempting  to  coordinate  their  existing  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  lay  long-range  plans  for  developing 
new  ones. 

California,  a  leader  in  such  efforts,  has  a  "master  plan" 
involving  not  only  the  three  main  types  of  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions — the  state  university,  state  colleges, 
and  locally  sponsored  two-year  colleges.  Private  institu- 
tions voluntarily  take  part  in  the  master  planning,  also. 

With  at  least  661,000  students  expected  in  their  colleges 
and  universities  by  1975,  Californians  have  worked  out 
a  plan  under  which  every  high-school  graduate  will  be 
eligible  to  attend  a  junior  college;  the  top  one-third  will 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  state  college;  and  the  top 
one-eighth  will  be  eligible  to  go  directly  from  high  school 
to  the  University  of  California.  The  plan  is  flexible:  stu- 
dents who  prove  themselves  in  a  junior  college,  for 
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example,  may  transfer  to  the  university.  If  past  experience 
is  a  guide,  many  will — with  notable  academic  success. 

THUS  IT  IS  LIKELY  that  somcwhere  in  America's  nearly 
2,000  colleges  and  universities  there  will  be  room 
for  your  children. 

How  will  you — and  they — find  it? 

On  the  same  day  in  late  May  of  last  year,  33,559  letters 
went  out  to  young  people  who  had  applied  for  admission 
to  the  1961  freshman  class  in  one  or  more  of  the  eight 
schools  that  compose  the  Ivy  League.  Of  these  letters, 
20,248  were  rejection  notices. 

Not  all  of  the  20,248  had  been  misguided  in  applying. 
Admissions  officers  testify  that  the  quality  of  the  1961  ap- 
plicants was  higher  than  ever  before,  that  the  competition 
was  therefore  intense,  and  that  many  applicants  who 
might  have  been  welcomed  in  other  years  had  to  be 
turned  away  in  '61. 

Even  so,  as  in  years  past,  a  number  of  the  applicants 
had  been  the  victims  of  bad  advice — from  parents, 
teachers,  and  friends.  Had  they  applied  to  other  institu- 
tions, equally  or  better  suited  to  their  aptitudes  and 
abilities,  they  would  have  been  accepted  gladly,  avoiding 
the  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  occasional  tragedy,  of 
a  turndown. 

The  Ivy  League  experience  can  be,  and  is,  repeated  in 
dozens  of  other  colleges  and  universities  every  spring. 
Yet,  while  some  institutions  are  rejecting  more  applica- 
tions than  they  can  accept,  others  (perhaps  better  quahfied 
to  meet  the  rejected  students'  needs)  still  have  openings  in 
their  freshman  classes  on  registration  day. 

Educators,  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  secondary 
schools,  are  aware  of  the  problems  in  "marrying"  the 
right  students  to  the  right  colleges.  An  intensive  effort  is 
under  way  to  relieve  them.  In  the  future,  you  may  expect: 
►    Better  guidance  by  high-school  counselors,  based  on 


improved  testing  methods  and  on  improved  understanding 
of  individual  colleges  and  their  offerings. 

►  Better  definitions,  by  individual  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, of  their  philosophies  of  admission,  their  criteria  for 
choosing  students,  their  strengths  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
certain  types  of  student  and  their  weakness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  others. 

►  Less  parental  pressure  on  their  offspring  to  attend:  the 
college  or  university  that  mother  or  father  attended;  the 
college  or  university  that  "everybody  else's  children"  are 
attending;  the  college  or  university  that  enjoys  the  greatest 
sports-page  prestige,  the  greatest  financial-page  prestige, 
or  the  greatest  society-page  prestige  in  town. 

►  More  awareness  that  children  are  different  from  one 
another,  that  colleges  are  different  from  one  another,  and 


that  a  happy  match  of  children  and  institutions  is  within 
the  reach  of  any  parent  (and  student)  who  takes  the  pains 
to  pursue  it  intelligently. 

►  Exploration — but  probably,  in  the  near  future,  no 
widespread  adoption — of  a  central  clearing-house  for  col- 
lege applications,  with  students  stating  their  choices  of 
colleges  in  preferential  order  and  colleges  similarly  listing 
their  choices  of  students.  The  "clearing-house"  would 
thereupon  match  students  and  institutions  according  to 
their  preferences. 

Despite  the  likely  growth  of  these  practices,  applying  to 
college  may  well  continue  to  be  part-chaos,  part-panic, 
part-snobbishness  for  years  to  come.  But  with  the  aid  of 
enlightened  parents  and  educators,  it  will  be  less  so, 
tomorrow,  than  it  is  today. 


\/\/ hat  will  they  find 


in  college? 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  TOMORROW — the  One  your  children 
will  find  when  they  get  in — is  likely  to  differ  from 
the  college  you  knew  in  your  days  as  a  student. 
The  students  themselves  will  be  different. 
Curricula  will  be  different. 

Extracurricular  activities  will  be  different,  in  many 
respects,  from  what  they  were  in  your  day. 

The  college  year,  as  well  as  the  college  day,  may  be 
different. 
Modes  of  study  will  be  different. 
With  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions,  the  changes 
will  be  for  the  better.   But  for  better  or  for  worse, 
changes  there  will  be. 

THE  NEW  BREED  OF  STUDENTS 

IT  WILL  COME  AS  NEWS  to  no  parents  that  their  children 
are  different  from  themselves. 

Academically,  they  are  proving  to  be  more  serious  than 
many  of  their  predecessor  generations.  Too  serious,  some 
say.  They  enter  college  with  an  eye  already  set  on  the 
vocation  they  hope  to  pursue  when  they  get  out;  college, 
to  many,  is  simply  the  means  to  that  end. 

Many  students  plan  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  can  afford 
to,  and  some  even  before  they  can  afford  to.  They  want 
families,  homes,  a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  good  jobs, 
security.  They  dream  not  of  a  far-distant  future;  today's 
students  are  impatient  to  translate  their  dreams  into 
reality,  soon. 


Like  most  generalizations,  these  should  be  qualified. 
There  will  be  students  who  are  quite  far  from  the  average, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  with  international  ten- 
sions, recurrent  war  threats,  military-service  obligations, 
and  talk  of  utter  destruction  of  the  race,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  young  to  want  to  cram  their  lives  full  of  living- 
with  no  unnecessary  delays,  please. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  urge  t^ 
pace  one's  life  quickly  and  seriously  will  soon  pass.  This  i 
the  tempo  the  adult  world  has  set  for  its  young,  and  thej 
will  march  doubletime  to  it. 

Economic  backgrounds  of  students  will  continue  ti 
grow  more  diverse.  In  recent  years,  thanks  to  scholaB 
ships,  student  loans,  and  the  spectacular  growth  of 
public  educational  institutions,  higher  education  has 
become  less  and  less  the  exclusive  province  of  the  sons 
anddaughtersof  the  well-to-do.  The  spread  of  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  geared  to  family  income  levels  will  in- 
tensify this  trend,  not  only  in  low-tuition  public  colleges 
and  universities  but  in  high-tuition  private  institutions. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  will  flock  to  the  U.S.  for 
college  education,  barring  a  totally  deteriorated  interna- 
tional situation.  Last  year  53,107  foreign  students,  from 
143  countries  and  pohtical  areas,  were  enrolled  in  1,666 
American  colleges  and  universities — almost  a  10  per  cent 
increase  over  the  year  before.  Growing  numbers  of 
African  and  Asian  students  accounted  for  the  rise;  the 
growth  is  virtually  certain  to  continue.  The  presence  of 


such  students  on  U.S.  campuses— 50  per  cent  of  them  are 
undergraduates— has  already  contributed  to  a  greater 
international  awareness  on  the  part  of  American  stu- 
dents. The  influence  is  bound  to  grow. 

Foreign  study  by  U.S.  students  is  increasing.  In  1959-60, 
the  most  recent  year  reported,  15,306  were  enrolled  in  63 
foreign  countries,  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  a  period  of  12 
months.  Students  traveling  abroad  during  summer  vaca- 
tions add  impressive  numbers  to  this  total. 

WHAT  THEY'LL  STUDY 

STUDIES  ARE  in  the  course  of  change,  and  the  changes  will 
affect  your  children.  A  new  toughness  in  academic 
standards  will  reflect  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  that 
must  be  imparted  in  the  college  years. 
;  In  the  sciences,  changes  are  particulariy  obvious.  Every 
decade,  writes  Thomas  Stelson  of  Carnegie  Tech,  25  per 
cent  of  the  curriculum  must  be  abandoned,  due  to 
obsolescence.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  puts  it  another 
way:  nearly  everything  now  known  in  science,  he  says, 
"was  not  in  any  book  when  most  of  us  went  to  school." 

There  will  be  differences  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  as  well.  Language  instruction,  now  getting 
new  emphasis,  is  an  example.  The  use  of  language  lab- 
oratories, with  tape  recordings  and  other  mechanical 
devices,  is  already  popular  and  will  spread.  Schools  once 
preoccupied  almost  entirely  with  science  and  technology 
{e.g.,  colleges  of  engineering,  leading  medical  schools) 
have  now  integrated  social  and  humanistic  studies  into 
their  curricula,  and  the  trend  will  spread  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

International  emphasis  also  will  grow.  The  big  push  will 
be  related  to  nations  and  regions  outside  the  Western 
Worid.  For  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale;  the  involvement 


of  U.S.  higher  education  will  be  truly  global.  This  non- 
Western  orientation,  says  one  college  president  (who  is 
seconded  by  many  others)  is  "the  new  frontier  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education."  For  undergraduates,  comparative 
studies  in  both  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  are 
likely  to  be  stressed.  The  hoped-for  result:  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  experience  in  all  cultures. 

Mechanics  of  teaching  will  improve.  "Teaching  ma- 
chines" will  be  used  more  and  more,  as  educators  assess 
their  value  and  versatility  (see  Who  will  teach  them?  on 
the  following  pages).  Closed-circuit  television  will  carry  a 
lecturer's  voice  and  closeup  views  of  his  demonstrations  to 
hundreds  of  students  simultaneously.  TV  and  microfilm 
will  grow  in  usefulness  as  library  tools,  enabUng  institu- 
tions to  dupUcate,  in  small  space,  the  resources  of  distant 
libraries  and  speciaUzed  rare-book  collections.  Tape 
recordings  will  put  music  and  drama,  performed  by 
masters,  on  every  campus.  Computers,  already  becoming 
almost  commonplace,  will  be  used  for  more  and  more 
study  and  research  purposes. 

This  availability  of  resources  unheard-of  in  their 
parents'  day  will  enable  undergraduates  to  embark  on 
extensive  programs  of  independent  study.  Under  careful 
faculty  guidance,  independent  study  will  equip  students 
with  research  ability,  problem-solving  techniques,  and 
bibUographic  savvy  which  should  be  of  immense  value  to 
them  throughout  their  lives.  Many  of  yesterday's  college 
graduates  still  don't  know  how  to  work  creatively  in  un- 
familiar intellectual  territory:  to  pinpoint  a  problem, 
formulate  intelligent  questions,  use  a  library,  map  a  re- 
search project.  There  will  be  far  fewer  gaps  of  this  sort  in 
the  training  of  tomorrow's  students. 

Great  new  stress  on  quality  will  be  found  at  all  institu- 
tions. Impending  explosive  growth  of  the  college  popula- 
tion has  put  the  spotlight,  for  years,  on  handUng  large 
numbers  of  students;  this  has  worried  educators  who 
feared  that  quality  might  be  lost  in  a  national  preoccupa- 
tion with  quantity.  Big  institutions,  particulariy  those  with 
"growth  situations,"  are  now  putting  emphasis  on  main- 
taining high  academic  standards— and  even  raising  them 
—while  handling  high  enrollments,  too.  Honors  pro- 
grams, opportunities  for  undergraduate  research,  in- 
sistence on  creditable  scholastic  achievement  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  concern  for  academic  excellence. 

It's  important  to  realize  that  this  emphasis  on  quality 
will  be  found  not  only  in  four-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  in  two-year  institutions,  also.  "Each  [type  of 
institution]  shall  strive  for  excellence  in  its  sphere,"  is 
how  the  California  master  plan  for  higher  education  puts 
it;  the  same  idea  is  pervading  higher  education  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  nation. 

WHERE'S  THE  FUN? 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITY  has  been  undergoing  subtle 
changes  at  colleges  and  universities  for  years  and  is  Ukely 


to  continue  doing  so.  Student  apathy  toward  some  ac- 
tivities— political  clubs,  for  example — is  lessening.  Toward 
other  activities— the  light,  the  frothy— apathy  appears  to 
be  growing.  There  is  less  interest  in  spectator  sports,  more 
interest  in  participant  sports  that  will  be  playable  for  most 
of  a  lifetime.  Student  newspapers,  observes  the  dean  of 
students  at  a  college  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  no  longer 
rant  about  band  uniforms,  closing  hours  for  fraternity 
parties,  and  the  need  for  bigger  pep  rallies.  Sororities  are 
disappearing  from  the  campuses  of  women's  colleges. 
"Fun  festivals"  are  granted  less  time  and  importance  by 
students;  at  one  big  midwestern  university,  for  example, 
the  events  of  May  Week — formerly  a  five-day  wingding 
involving  floats,  honorary-fraternity  initiations,  faculty- 
student  baseball,  and  crowning  of  the  May  Queen — are 
now  crammed  into  one  half-day.  In  spite  of  the  well- 
publicized  antics  of  a  relatively  few  roof-raisers  (e.g., 
student  rioters  at  several  summer  resorts  last  Labor  Day, 
student  revelers  at  Florida  resorts  during  spring-vacation 
periods),  a  new  seriousness  is  the  keynote  of  most  student 
activities. 

"The  faculty  and  administration  are  more  resistant  to 
these  changes  than  the  students  are,"  jokes  the  president  of 
a  women's  college  in  Pittsburgh.  "The  typical  student 
congress  wants  to  abohsh  the  junior  prom;  the  dean  is  the 


one  who  feels  nostalgic  about  it:  'That's  the  one  event 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I  looked  forward  to  each  year.'  " 

A  QUEST  FOR  ETHICAL  VALUES 

EDUCATION,  more  and  more  educators  are  saying,  "should 
be  much  more  than  the  mere  retention  of  subject  matter." 

Here  are  three  indications  of  how  the  thoughts  of  many 
educators  are  running: 

"If  [the  student]  enters  college  and  pursues  either  an 
intellectual  smorgasbord,  intellectual  Teutonism,  or  the 
cash  register,"  says  a  midwestern  educator,  "his  educ£r- 
tion  will  have  advanced  very  little,  if  at  all.  The  odds  are 
quite  good  that  he  will  simply  have  exchanged  one  form  of 
barbarism  for  another  .  .  .  Certainly  there  is  no  incom- 
patibiUty  between  being  well-informed  and  being  stupid; 
such  a  condition  makes  the  student  a  danger  to  himself 
and  society." 

Says  another  observer:  "I  prophesy  that  a  more  serious 
intention  and  mood  will  progressively  characterize  the 
campus  .  .  .  This  means,  most  of  all,  commitment  to  the 
use  of  one's  learning  in  fruitful,  creative,  and  noble  ways." 

"The  responsibility  of  the  educated  man,"  says  the 
provost  of  a  state  university  in  New  England,  "is  that  he 
make  articulate  to  himself  and  to  others  what  he  is  willing 
to  bet  his  life  on." 


YY ho  will  teach  them? 


KNOW  THE  QUALITY  of  the  teaching  that  your  children 
can  look  forward  to,  and  you  will  know  much 
■  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  they  will 
receive.  Teaching,  tomorrow  as  in  the  past,  is  the  heart  of 
higher  education. 

It  is  no  secret,  by  now,  that  college  teaching  has  been 
on  a  plateau  of  crisis  in  the  U.S.  for  some  years.  Much  of 
the  problem  is  traceable  to  money.  Salaries  paid  to  college 
teachers  lagged  far  behind  those  paid  elsewhere  in  jobs 
requiring  similarly  high  talents.  While  real  incomes,  as 
well  as  dollar  incomes,  climbed  for  most  other  groups  of 
Americans,  the  real  incomes  of  college  professors  not 
merely  stood  still  but  dropped  noticeably. 

The  financial  pinch  became  so  bad,  for  some  teachers, 
that  despite  obvious  devotion  to  their  careers  and  obvious 
preference  for  this  profession  above  all  others,  they  had  to 
leave  for  other  jobs.  Many  bright  young  people,  the  sort 
who  ordinarily  would  be  attracted  to  teaching  careers, 
took  one  look  at  the  salary  scales  and  decided  to  make 
their  mark  in  another  field. 

Has  the  situation  improved? 


Will  it  be  better  when  your  children  go  to  college? 

Yes.  At  the  moment,  faculty  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
(on  the  average)  are  rising.  Since  the  rise  started  from  an 
extremely  disadvantageous  level,  however,  no  one  is  getting 
rich  in  the  process.  Indeed,  on  almost  every  campus  the 
real  income  in  every  rank  of  the  faculty  is  still  considerably 
less  than  it  once  was.  Nor  have  faculty  salary  scales, 
generally,  caught  up  with  the  national  scales  in  competitive 
areas  such  as  business  and  government. 

But  the  trend  is  encouraging.  If  it  continues,  the 
financial  plight  of  teachers — and  the  serious  threat  to 
education  which  it  has  posed — should  be  substantially 
diminished  by  1970. 

None  of  this  will  happen  automatically,  of  course.  For 
evidence,  check  the  appropriations  for  higher  education 
made  at  your  state  legislature's  most  recent  session.  If 
yours  was  like  a  number  of  recent  legislatures,  it  "econo- 
mized"— and  professorial  salaries  suffered.  The  support 
which  has  enabled  many  colleges  to  correct  the  most 
glaring  salary  deficiencies  must  continue  until  the  problem 
is  fully  solved.  After  that,  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that 
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the  quality  of  our  college  teaching — a  truly  crucial  element 
in  fashioning  the  minds  and  attitudes  of  your  children — is 
not  jeopardized  again  by  a  failure  to  pay  its  practitioners 
adequately. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  ANGLES  to  the  question  of  attracting 
and  retaining  a  good  faculty  besides  money. 
►  The  better  the  student  body — the  more  challeng- 
ing, the  more  lively  its  members — the  more  attractive  is  the 
job  of  teaching  it.  "Nothing  is  more  certain  to  make 
teaching  a  dreadful  task  than  the  feeling  that  you  are 
dealing  with  people  who  have  no  interest  in  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  says  an  experienced  professor  at  a  small 
college  in  the  Northwest. 

"An  appalling  number  of  the  students  I  have  known 
were  bright,  tested  high  on  their  College  Boards,  and 
still  lacked  flair  and  drive  and  persistence,"  says  another 
professor.  "I  have  concluded  that  much  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  students  who  are  'alive'  must  be 
traceable  to  their  homes,  their  fathers,  their  mothers. 
Parents  who  themselves  take  the  trouble  to  be  interesting 
— and  interested — seem  to  send  us  children  who  are 
interesting  and  interested." 

►  The  better  the  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  the 
more  likely  is  a  college  to  be  able  to  recruit  and  keep  a 
good  faculty.  Even  small  colleges,  devoted  strictly  to 
undergraduate  studies,  are  finding  ways  to  provide  their 
faculty  members  with  opportunities  to  do  independent 
reading  and  research.  They  find  it  pays  in  many  ways:  the 
faculty  teaches  better,  is  more  alert  to  changes  in  the 
subject  matter,  is  less  likely  to  leave  for  other  fields. 

►  The  better  the  public-opinion  climate  toward  teachers 
in  a  community,  the  more  likely  is  a  faculty  to  be  strong. 
Professors  may  grumble  among  themselves  about  all  the 
invitations  they  receive  to  speak  to  women's  clubs  and 


alumni  groups  ("When  am  I  supposed  to  find  the  time  to 
check  my  lecture  notes?"),  but  they  take  heart  from  the 
high  regard  for  their  profession  which  such  invitations 
from  the  community  represent. 

►  Part-time  consultant  jobs  are  an  attraction  to  good 
faculty  members.  (Conversely,  one  of  the  principal  check- 
points for  many  industries  seeking  new  plant  sites  is. 
What  faculty  talent  is  nearby?)  Such  jobs  provide  teachers 
both  with  additional  income  and  with  enormously  useful 
opportunities  to  base  their  classroom  teachings  on 
practical,  current  experience. 

BUT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  must  do  more  than 
hold  on  to  their  present  good  teachers  and  replace 
those  who  retire  or  resign.  Over  the  next  few  years 
many  institutions  must  add  to  their  teaching  staffs  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  in  order  to  handle  the  vastly  larger 
numbers  of  students  who  are  already  forming  lines  in  the 
admissions  oflSce. 

The  ability  to  be  a  college  teacher  is  not  a  skill  that  can 
be  acquired  overnight,  or  in  a  year  or  two.  A  Ph.D. 
degree  takes  at  least  four  years  to  get,  after  one  has 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree.  More  often  it  takes  six  or 
seven  years,  and  sometimes  10  to  15. 

In  every  ten-year  period  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
as  Bernard  Berelson  of  Columbia  University  has  pointed 
out,  the  production  of  doctorates  in  the  U.S.  has  doubled. 
But  only  about  60  per  cent  of  Ph.D.'s  today  go  into 
academic  life,  compared  with  about  80  per  cent  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  And  only  20  per  cent  wind  up  teaching 
undergraduates  in  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Holders  of  lower  degrees,  therefore,  will  occupy  many 
teaching  positions  on  tomorrow's  college  faculties. 

This  is  not  necessarily  bad.  A  teacher's  abihty  is  not 
always  defined  by  the  number  of  degrees  he  is  entitled  to 


write  after  his  name.  Indeed,  said  the  graduate  dean  of  one 
great  university  several  years  ago,  it  is  high  time  that 
"universities  have  the  courage  ...  to  select  men  very 
largely  on  the  quality  of  work  they  have  done  and  soft- 
pedal  this  matter  of  degrees." 

IN  SUMMARY,  Salaries  for  teachers  will  be  better,  larger 
numbers  of  able  young  people  will  be  attracted  into  the 
field  (but  their  preparation  will  take  time),  and  fewer 
able  people  will  be  lured  away.  In  expanding  their  faculties, 
some  colleges  and  universities  will  accept  more  holders  of 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  than  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to,  but  this  may  force  them  to  focus  attention 
on  abiUty  rather  than  to  rely  as  unquestioningly  as  in  the 
past  on  the  magic  of  a  doctor's  degree. 

Meanwhile,  other  developments  provide  grounds  for 
cautious  optimism  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
your  children  will  receive. 

THE  TV  SCREEN 

TELEVISION,  not  long  ago  found  only  in  the  lounges  of 
dormitories  and  student  unions,  is  now  an  accepted 
teaching  tool  on  many  campuses.  Its  use  will  grow.  "To 
report  on  the  use  of  television  in  teaching,"  says  Arthur 
S.  Adams,  past  president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  "is  like  trying  to  catch  a  galloping  horse." 

For  teaching  closeup  work  in  dentistry,  surgery,  and 
laboratory  sciences,  closed-circuit  TV  is  unexcelled.  The 
number  of  students  who  can  gaze  into  a  patient's  gaping 
mouth  while  a  teacher  demonstrates  how  to  fill  a  cavity 
is  limited;  when  their  place  is  taken  by  a  TV  camera  and 
the  students  cluster  around  TV  screens,  scores  can  watch 
— and  see  more,  too. 

Television,  at  large  schools,  has  the  additional  virtue  of 
extending  the  effectiveness  of  a  single  teacher.  Instead  of 
giving  the  same  lecture  (replete  with  the  same  jokes)  three 
times  to  students  fiUing  the  campus's  largest  hall,  a  pro- 
fessor can  now  give  it  once — and  be  seen  in  as  many 
auditoriums  and  classrooms  as  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date all  registrants  in  his  course.  Both  the  professor  and 
the  jokes  are  fresher,  as  a  result. 

How  effective  is  TV?  Some  carefully  controlled  studies 
show  that  students  taught  from  the  fluorescent  screen  do 
as  well  in  some  types  of  course  (e.^.,  lectures)  as  those 
sitting  in  the  teacher's  presence,  and  sometimes  better. 
But  TV  standardizes  instruction  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
always  desirable.  And,  reports  Henry  H.  Cassirer  of 
UNESCO,  who  has  analyzed  television  teaching  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  students  do  not  want  to  lose  contact  with  their 
teachers.  They  want  to  be  able  to  ask  questions  as  instruc- 
tion progresses.  Mr.  Cassirer  found  effective,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  of  a  central  TV  lecturer  with 
classroom  instructors  who  prepare  students  for  the  lecture 
and  then  discuss  it  with  them  afterward. 


TEACHING  MACHINES 

HOLDING  GREAT  PROMISE  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion at  all  levels  of  schooling,  including  college,  are 
programs  of  learning  presented  through  mechanical  self- 
teaching  devices,  popularly  called  "teaching  machines." 

The  most  widely  used  machine,  invented  by  Professor 
Frederick  Skinner  of  Harvard,  is  a  box-Uke  device  with 


three  windows  in  its  top.  When  the  student  turns  a  crank, 
an  item  of  information,  along  with  a  question  about  it, 
appears  in  the  lefthand  window  (A).  The  student  writes 
his  answer  to  the  question  on  a  paper  strip  exposed  in 
another  window  (B).  The  student  turns  the  crank  again — 
and  the  correct  answer  appears  at  window  A. 

Simultaneously,  this  action  moves  the  student's  answer 
under  a  transparent  shield  covering  window  C,  so  that 
the  student  can  see,  but  not  change,  what  he  has  written. 
If  the  answer  is  correct,  the  student  turns  another  crank, 
causing  the  tape  to  be  notched;  the  machine  will  by-pass 
this  item  when  the  student  goes  through  the  series  of  ques- 
tions again.  Questions  are  arranged  so  that  each  item 
builds  on  previous  information  the  machine  has  given. 

Such  self-teaching  devices  have  these  advantages: 

►  Each  student  can  proceed  at  his  own  pace,  whereas 
classroom  lectures  must  be  paced  to  the  "average"  student 
— too  fast  for  some,  too  slow  for  others.  "With  a  ma- 
chine," comments  a  University  of  Rochester  psychologist, 
"the  brighter  student  could  go  ahead  at  a  very  fast  pace." 

►  The  machine  makes  examinations  and  testing  a  re- 
warding and  learning  experience,  rather  than  a  punish- 
ment. If  his  answer  is  correct,  the  student  is  rewarded 
with  that  knowledge  instantly;  this  reinforces  his  memory 
of  the  right  information.  If  the  answer  is  incorrect,  the 
machine  provides  the  correct  answer  immediately.  In  large 
classes,  no  teacher  can  provide  such  frequent — and  indi- 
vidual— rewards  and  immediate  corrections. 

►  The  machine  smooths  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  learn- 


ing  process  by  removing  some  external  sources  of  anxie- 
ties, such  as  fear  of  falling  behind. 
►  If  a  student  is  having  difficulty  with  a  subject,  the 
teacher  can  check  back  over  his  machine  tapes  and  find 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  student  began  to  go  wrong. 
Correction  of  the  difficulty  can  be  made  with  precision, 
not  gropingly  as  is  usually  necessary  in  machineless 
classes. 

^'    Not  only  do  the  machines  give  promise  of  accelerating 
the  learning  process;  they  introduce  an  individuality  to 


learning  which  has  previously  been  unknown.  "Where 
television  holds  the  danger  of  standardized  instruction," 
said  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  in  a  report  to  then-President  Eisen- 
hower, "the  self-teaching  device  can  individuahze  instruc- 
tion in  ways  not  now  possible — and  the  student  is  always 
an  active  participant."  Teaching  machines  are  being 
tested,  and  used,  on  a  number  of  college  campuses  and 
seem  certain  to  figure  prominently  in  the  teaching  of  your 
children. 


Yy/ ill  they  graduate? 


SAID  AN  ADMINISTRATOR  at  a  University  in  the  South 
not  long  ago  (he  was  the  director  of  admissions,  no 
less,  and  he  spoke  not  entirely  in  jest): 

"I'm  happy  I  went  to  college  back  when  I  did,  instead 
of  now.  Today,  the  admissions  office  probably  wouldn't 
let  me  in.  If  they  did,  I  doubt  that  I'd  last  more  than  a 
semester  or  two." 

Getting  into  college  is  a  problem,  nowadays.  Staying 
there,  once  in,  can  be  even  more  difficult. 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many 
students  fail  to  finish: 

Academic  failure:  For  one  reason  or  another — not 
always  connected  with  a  lack  of  aptitude  or  potential 
scholastic  ability — many  students  fail  to  make  the  grade. 
Low  entrance  requirements,  permitting  students  to  enter 
college  without  sufficient  aptitude  or  previous  preparation, 
also  play  a  big  part.  In  schools  where  only  a  high-school 
diploma  is  required  for  admission,  drop-outs  and  failures 
during  the  first  two  years  average  (nationally)  between  60 
and  70  per  cent.  Normally  selective  admissions  procedures 
usually  cut  this  rate  down  to  between  20  and  40  per  cent. 
Where  admissions  are  based  on  keen  competition,  the 
attrition  rate  is  10  per  cent  or  less. 

FUTURE  outlook:  High  schools  are  tightening  their 
academic  standards,  insisting  upon  greater  effort  by 
students,  and  teaching  the  techniques  of  note-taking,  ef- 
fective studying,  and  library  use.  Such  measures  will 
inevitably  better  the  chances  of  students  when  they  reach 
college.  Better  testing  and  counseling  programs  should 
help,  by  guiding  less-able  students  away  from  institutions 
where  they'll  be  beyond  their  depth  and  into  institutions 
better  suited  to  their  abilities  and  needs.  Growing  popular 
acceptance  of  the  two-year  college  concept  will  also  help, 
as  will  the  adoption  of  increasingly  selective  admissions 
procedures  by  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Parents  can  help  by  encouraging  activities  designed  to 
find  the  right  academic  spot  for  their  children;  by  recog- 


nizing their  children's  strengths  and  limitations;  by  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  children  will  be  encouraged  to 
read,  to  study,  to  develop  curiosity,  to  accept  new  ideas. 

Poor  motivation:  Students  drop  out  of  college  "not  only 
because  they  lack  ability  but  because  they  do  not  have 
the  motivation  for  serious  study,"  say  persons  who  have 
studied  the  attrition  problem.  This  aspect  of  students' 
failure  to  finish  college  is  attracting  attention  from  edu- 
cators and  administrators  both  in  colleges  and  in  secondary 
schools. 

FUTURE  outlook:  Extensive  research  is  under  way  to 
determine  whether  motivation  can  be  measured.  The 
"Personal  Values  Inventory,"  developed  by  scholars  at 
Colgate  University,  is  one  promising  yardstick,  providing 
information  about  a  student's  long-range  persistence, 
personal  self-control,  and  deliberateness  (as  opposed  to 
rashness).  Many  colleges  and  universities  are  participating 
in  the  study,  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  the 
tests.  Thus  far,  report  the  Colgate  researchers,  "the  tests 
have  successfully  differentiated  between  over-  and  under- 
achievers  in  every  college  included  in  the  sample." 

Parents  can  help  by  their  own  attitudes  toward  scholas- 
tic achievement  and  by  encouraging  their  children  to 


develop  independence  from  adults.  "This,  coupled  with 
the  reflected  image  that  a  person  acquires  from  his 
parents — an  image  relating  to  persistence  and  other 
traits  and  values — may  have  much  to  do  with  his  orienta- 
tion toward  academic  success,"  the  Colgate  investigators 
say. 

Money:  Most  parents  think  they  know  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  child  to  college.  But,  a  recent  survey  shows,  rela- 
tively few  of  them  actually  do.  The  average  parent,  the 
survey  disclosed,  underestimates  college  costs  by  roughly 
40  per  cent.  In  such  a  situation,  parental  savings  for  col- 
lege purposes  often  run  out  quickly — and,  unless  the 
student  can  fill  the  gap  with  scholarship  aid,  a  loan,  or 
earnings  from  part-time  employment,  he  drops  out. 

FUTURE  outlook:  A  surprisingly  high  proportion  of 
financial  dropouts  are  children  of  middle-income,  not 
low-income,  families.  If  parents  would  inform  themselves 
fully  about  current  college  costs — and  reinform  them- 
selves periodically,  since  prices  tend  to  go  up — a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  problem  could  be  solved  in  the  future  by 
realistic  family  savings  programs. 

Other  probabiUties:  growing  federal  and  state  (as 
well  as  private)  scholarship  programs;  growing  private 
and  governmental  loan  programs. 

Jobs:  Some  students,  anxious  to  strike  out  on  their 
own,  are  lured  from  college  by  jobs  requiring  little  skill  but 
off"ering  attractive  starting  salaries.  Many  such  students 
may  have  hesitated  about  going  to  college  in  the  first 
place  and  drop  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

FUTURE  outlook:  The  lure  of  jobs  will  always  tempt 
some  students,  but  awareness  of  the  value  of  completing 
college — for  lifelong  financial  gain,  if  for  no  other  reason 
— is  increasing. 

Emotional  problems:  Some  students  find  themselves 
unable  to  adjust  to  college  life  and  drop  out  as  a  result. 
Often  such  problems  begin  when  a  student  chooses  a  col- 
lege that's  "wrong"  for  him.  It  may  accord  him  too  much 
or  too  little  freedom;  its  pace  may  be  too  swift  for  him, 
resulting  in  frustration,  or  too  slow,  resulting  in  boredom; 
it  may  be  "too  social"  or  "not  social  enough." 

FUTURE  outlook:  With  expanding  and  more  skillful 
guidance  counseling  and  psychological  testing,  more 
students  can  expect  to  be  steered  to  the  "right"  college 
environment.  This  won't  entirely  eliminate  the  emotional- 
maladjustment  problem,  but  it  should  ease  it  substantially. 

Marriage:  Many  students  marry  while  still  in  college 
but  fully  expect  to  continue  their  education.  A  number  do 
go  on  (sometimes  wives  withdraw  from  college  to  earn 
money  to  pay  their  husbands'  educational  expenses). 
Others  have  children  before  graduating  and  must  drop 
out  of  college  in  order  to  support  their  family. 

FUTURE  outlook:  The  trend  toward  early  marriage 
shows  no  signs  of  abating.  Large  numbers  of  parents 
openly  or  tacitly  encourage  children  to  go  steady  and  to 
marry  at  an  early  age.  More  and  more  colleges  are  provid- 


ing living  quarters  for  married  undergraduate  students. 
Some  even  have  day-care  facilities  for  students'  young 
children.  Attitudes  and  customs  in  their  "peer  groups" 
will  continue  to  influence  young  people  on  the  question 
of  marrying  early;  in  some  groups,  it's  frowned  upon;  in 
others,  it's  the  thing  to  do. 

Colleges  and  umversities  are  deeply  interested  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  attrition  problem  in  all  its 
aspects.  Today,  at  many  institutions,  enrollment 
resembles  a  pyramid:  the  freshman  class,  at  the  bottom, 
is  big;  the  sophomore  class  is  smaller,  the  junior  class  still 
smaller,  and  the  senior  class  a  mere  fraction  of  the  fresh- 
man group.  Such  pyramids  are  wasteful,  expensive,  inef- 
ficient. They  represent  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of 
personal  tragedies:  young  people  who  didn't  make  it. 

The  goal  of  the  colleges  is  to  change  the  pyramid  into  a 
straight-sided  figure,  with  as  many  people  graduating  as 
enter  the  freshman  class.  In  the  college  of  tomorrow,  the 
sides  will  not  yet  have  attained  the  perfect  vertical,  but — as 
a  result  of  improved  placement,  admissions,  and  aca- 
demic practices — they  should  slope  considerably  less  than 
they  do  now. 


X/yhat  will  college 

have  done  for  them? 


IF  YOUR  CHILDREN  are  like  about  33  per  cent  of  today's 
college  graduates,  they  will  not  end  their  formal  educa- 
tion when  they  get  their  bachelor's  degrees.  On  they'll 
go — to  graduate  school,  to  a  professional  school,  or  to  an 
advanced  technological  institution. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  their  continuing: 

►  In  four  years,  nowadays,  one  can  only  begin  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  body  of  knowledge  in  his  specialty.  To 
teach,  or  to  hold  down  a  high-ranking  job  in  industry  or 
government,  graduate  study  is  becoming  more  and  more 
useful  and  necessary. 

►  Automation,  in  addition  to  eliminating  jobs  in  un- 
skilled categories,  will  have  an  increasingly  strong  effect  on 
persons  holding  jobs  in  middle  management  and  middle 
technology.  Competition  for  survival  will  be  intense. 
Many  students  will  decide  that  one  way  of  competing 
advantageously  is  to  take  as  much  formal  education  be- 
yond the  baccalaureate  as  they  can  get. 

►  One  way  in  which  women  can  compete  successfully 
with  men  for  high-level  positions  is  to  be  equipped  with  a 
graduate  degree  when  they  enter  the  job  market. 

►  Students  heading  for  school-teaching  careers  will 
increasingly  be  urged  to  concentrate  on  substantive  studies 
in  their  undergraduate  years  and  to  take  methodology 
courses  in  a  postgraduate  schooling  period.  The  same  will 
be  true  in  many  other  fields. 

►  Shortages  are  developing  in  some  professions,  e.g., 
medicine.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  made  to  woo  more  top 
undergraduates  into  professional  schools,  and  opportuni- 
ties in  short-supplied  professions  will  become  increasingly 
attractive. 

►  "Skills,"  predicts  a  Presidential  committee,  "may  be- 
come obsolete  in  our  fast-moving  industrial  society.  Sound 
education  provides  a  basis  for  adjustment  to  constant  and 
abrupt  change — a  base  on  which  new  skills  may  be  built." 
The  moral  will  not  be  lost  on  tomorrow's  students. 

In  addition  to  having  such  practical  motives,  tomor- 
row's students  will  be  influenced  by  a  growing  tendency 
to  expose  them  to  graduate-level  work  while  they  are  still 
undergraduates.  Independent  study  will  give  them  a  taste 
of  the  intellectual  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  learning 
on  their  own.  Graduate-style  seminars,  with  their  stimulat- 
ing give-and-take  of  fact  and  opinion,  will  exert  a  strong 


appeal.  As  a  result,  for  able  students  the  distinction  be- 
tween undergraduate  and  graduate  work  will  become 
blurred  and  meaningless.  Instead  of  arbitrary  insistence 
upon  learning  in  two-year  or  four-year  units,  there  will 
be  more  attention  paid  to  the  length  of  time  a  student 
requires — and  desires — to  immerse  himself  in  the  specialty 
that  interests  him. 

A  ND  EVEN  with  graduate  or  professional  study,  educa- 
/a  tion  is  not  Hkely  to  end  for  your  children. 
■*■  -^  Administrators  in  the  field  of  adult  education — 
or,  more  accurately,  "continuing  education" — expect  that 
within  a  decade  the  number  of  students  under  their  wing 
will  exceed  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

"Continuing  education,"  says  Paul  A.  McGhee,  dean 
of  New  York  University's  Division  of  General  Education 
(where  annually  some  17,000  persons  enroll  in  around 
1,200  non-credit  courses)  "is  primarily  the  education  of 
the  already  educated."  The  more  education  you  have,  the 
more  you  are  likely  to  want.  Since  more  and  more  people 
will  go  to  college,  it  follows  that  more  and  more  people 
will  seek  knowledge  throughout  their  lives. 

We  are,  say  adult-education  leaders,  departing  from  the 
old  notion  that  one  works  to  Hve.  In  this  day  of  automa- 
tion and  urbanization,  a  new  concept  is  emerging:  "time," 
not  "work,"  is  the  paramount  factor  in  people's  lives. 
Leisure  takes  on  a  new  meaning:  along  with  golf,  boating. 


and  partying,  it  now  includes  study.  And  he  who  forsakes 
gardening  for  studying  is  less  and  less  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  the  neighborhood  oddball. 

Certain  to  vanish  are  the  last  vestiges  of  the  stigma  that 
has  long  attached  to  "night  school."  Although  the  con- 
cept of  night  school  as  a  place  for  educating  only  the  il- 
literate has  changed,  many  who  have  studied  at  night — 
either  for  credit  or  for  fun  and  intellectual  stimulation — 
have  felt  out  of  step,  somehow.  But  such  views  are 
obsolescent  and  soon  will  be  obsolete. 

Thus  far,  American  colleges  and  universities — with 
notable  exceptions — have  not  led  the  way  in  providing 
continuing  education  for  their  alumni.  Most  alumni  have 
been  forced  to  rely  on  local  boards  of  education  and  other 
civic  and  social  groups  to  provide  lectures,  classes,  discus- 
sion groups.  These  have  been  inadequate,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  can  be  expected  to  assume  un- 
precedented roles  in  the  continuing-education  field. 

Alumni  and  alumnae  are  certain  to  demand  that  they 
take  such  leadership.  Wrote  Clarence  B.  Randall  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine:  "At  institution  after  institu- 
tion there  has  come  into  being  an  organized  and  articulate 
group  of  devoted  graduates  who  earnestly  believe  . . .  that 
the  college  still  has  much  to  offer  them." 

When  colleges  and  universities  respond  on  a  large  scale 
to  the  growing  demand  for  continuing  education,  the 
variety  of  courses  is  likely  to  be  enormous.  Already,  in 
institutions  where  continuing  education  is  an  accepted 
role,  the  range  is  from  space  technology  to  existentialism 
to  funeral  direction.  (When  the  University  of  California 
offered  non-credit  courses  in  the  first-named  subject  to 
engineers  and  physicists,  the  combined  enrollment  reached 
4,643.)  "From  the  world  of  astronauts,  to  the  highest  of 
ivory  towers,  to  six  feet  under,"  is  how  one  wag  has 
described  the  phenomenon 

SOME  OTHER  LIKELY  FEATURES  of  your  children,  after 
they  are  graduated  from  tomorrow's  colleges: 
►  They'll  have  considerably  more  political  sophisti- 
cation than  did  the  average  person  who  marched  up  to  get 
a  diploma  in  their  parents'  day.  Political  parties  now  have 
active  student  groups  on  many  campuses  and  publish 
material  beamed  specifically  at  undergraduates.  Student- 
government  organizations  are  developing  sophisticated 
procedures.  Nonpartisan  as  well  as  partisan  groups,  oper- 
ating on  a  national  scale,  are  fanning  student  interest  in 
current  political  affairs. 

►  They'll  have  an  international  orientation  that  many  of 
their  parents  lacked  when  they  left  the  campuses.  The 
presence  of  more  foreign  students  in  their  classes,  the 
emphasis  on  courses  dealing  with  global  affairs,  the  front 
pages  of  their  daily  newspapers  will  all  contribute  to  this 
change.  They  will  find  their  international  outlook  useful: 
a  recent  government  report  predicts  that  "25  years  from 
now,  one  college  graduate  in  four  will  find  at  least  part  of 


his  career  abroad  in  such  places  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dakar, 
Beirut,  Leopoldville,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Toronto." 

►  They'll  have  an  awareness  of  unanswered  questions, 
to  an  extent  that  their  parents  probably  did  not  have. 
Principles  that  once  were  regarded  (and  taught)  as  in- 
controvertible fact  are  now  regarded  (and  taught)  as  sub- 
ject to  constant  alteration,  thanks  to  the  frequent  toppling 
of  long-held  ideas  in  today's  explosive  sciences  and 
technologies.  Says  one  observer:  "My  student  generation, 
if  it  looked  at  the  world,  didn't  know  it  was  'loaded'. 
Today's  student  has  no  such  ignorance." 

►  They'll  possess  a  broad-based  liberal  education,  but 
in  their  jobs  many  of  them  are  likely  to  specialize  more 
narrowly  than  did  their  elders.  "It  is  a  rare  bird  today 
who  knows  all  about  contemporary  physics  and  all  about 
modern  mathematics,"  said  one  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  not  long  ago,  "and  if  he  exists,  I 


haven't  found  him.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  science 
it  has  become  impossible  for  one  man  to  master  any  large 
part  of  it;  therefore,  we  have  the  necessity  of  specializa- 
tion." 

►  Your  daughters  are  likely  to  be  impatient  with  the 
prospect  of  devoting  their  lives  solely  to  unskilled  labor  as 
housewives.  Not  only  will  more  of  tomorrow's  women 
graduates  embark  upon  careers  when  they  receive  their 
diplomas,  but  more  of  them  will  keep  up  their  contacts 
with  vocational  interests  even  during  their  period  of  child- 
rearing.  And  even  before  the  children  are  grown,  more  of 
them  will  return  to  the  working  force,  either  as  paid 
employees  or  as  highly  skilled  volunteers. 

DEPENDING  UPON  THEIR  OWN  OUTLOOK,  parents  of 
tomorrow's  graduates  will  find  some  of  the  pros- 
pects good,  some  of  them  deplorable.  In  essence, 
however,  the  likely  trends  of  tomorrow  are  only  continua- 
tions of  trends  that  are  clearly  established  today,  and 
moving  inexorably. 


YY ho  will  pay— and  how? 


WILL  YOU  BE  ABLE  to  afford  a  college  education 
for  your  children?  The  tuition?  The  travel  ex- 
pense? The  room  rent?  The  board? 
In  addition: 

Will  you  be  able  to  pay  considerably  more  than  is 
written  on  the  price-tags  for  these  items? 

The  stark  truth  is  that  you— or  somebody — must  pay, 
if  your  children  are  to  go  to  college  and  get  an  education 
as  good  as  the  education  you  received. 

HERE  is  where  colleges  and  universities  get  their 
money: 
From  taxes  paid  to  governments  at  all  levels: 
city,  state,  and  federal.  Governments  now  appropriate  an 
estimated  $2.9  billion  in  support  of  higher  education 
every  year.  By  1970  government  support  will  have  grown 
to  roughly  $4  biUion. 

From  private  gifts  and  grants.  These  now  provide  nearly 
$1  billion  annually.  By  1970  they  must  provide  about 
$2,019  billion.  Here  is  where  this  money  is  likely  to  come 
from: 

Alumni $   505,000,000(25%) 

Non-alumni  individuals 505,000,000  (25%) 

Business  corporations 505,000,000  (25%) 

Foundations    262,000,000(13%) 

Religious  denominations 242,000,000  (12%) 

Total  voluntary  support,  1970. .  $2,019,000,000 

From  endowment  earnings.  These  now  provide  around 
$210  million  a  year.  By  1970  endowment  will  produce 
around  $333  million  a  year. 

From  tuition  and  fees.  These  now  provide  around  $1.2 
billion  (about  21  per  cent  of  college  and  university  funds). 
By  1970  they  must  produce  about  $2.1  billion  (about  23.5 
per  cent  of  all  funds). 

From  other  sources.  Miscellaneous  income  now  provides 
around  $410  million  annually.  By  1970  the  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  around  $585  million. 

These  estimates,  made  by  the  independent  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education*,  are  based  on  the  "best 
available"  estimates  of  the  expected  growth  in  enroll- 
ment in  America's  colleges  and  universities:  from  slightly 
less  than  4  million  this  year  to  about  6.4  million  in  the 

*To  whose  research  staff  the  editors  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
financial  projections  cited  in  this  section  of  their  report.  CFAE 
statisticians,  using  and  comparing  three  methods  of  projection,  built 
their  estimates  on  available  hard  figures  and  carefully  reasoned 
assumptions  about  the  future. 


academic  year  1969-70.  The  total  income  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  require  in  1970  to  handle  this  enroll- 
ment will  be  on  the  order  of  $9  billion — compared  with 
the  $5.6  billion  that  they  received  and  spent  in  1959-60. 

WHO  PAYS? 

VIRTUALLY  EVERY  SOURCE  of  funds,  of  coursc — however 
it  is  labeled — boils  down  to  you.  Some  of  the  money,  you 
pay  directly:  tuition,  fees,  gifts  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  you  support.  Other  funds  pass,  in  a  sense, 
through  channels— your  church,  the  several  levels  of 
government  to  which  you  pay  taxes,  the  business  corpora- 
tions with  which  you  deal  or  in  which  you  own  stock. 
But,  in  the  last  analysis,  individual  persons  are  the  source 
of  them  all. 

Hence,  if  you  wished  to  reduce  your  support  of  higher 
education,  you  could  do  so.  Conversely  (as  is  presumably 
the  case  with  most  enlightened  parents  and  with  most  col- 
lege alumni  and  alumnae),  if  you  wished  to  increase  it, 
you  could  do  that,  also— with  your  vote  and  your  check- 
book. As  is  clearly  evident  in  the  figures  above,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  substantially  increase  both  your  direct 
and  your  indirect  support  of  higher  education  between 
now  and  1970,  if  tomorrow's  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  give  your  children  the  education  that  you  would  wish 
for  them. 

THE  MONEY  YOU'LL  NEED 

SINCE  IT  REQUIRES  long-range  planning  and  long-range 
voluntary  saving,  for  most  families  the  most  difficult  part 
of  financing  their  children's  education  is  paying  the  direct 
costs:  tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  travel  expenses. 

These  costs  vary  widely  from  institution  to  institution. 
At  government-subsidized  colleges  and  universities,  for 
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example,  tuition  fees  for  state  residents  may  be  non- 
existent or  quite  low.  At  community  colleges,  located 
within  commuting  distance  of  their  students'  homes,  room 
and  board  expenses  may  consist  only  of  what  parents  are 
already  paying  for  housing  and  food.  At  independent 
(non-governmental)  colleges  and  universities,  the  costs 
may  be  considerably  higher. 

In  1960-61,  here  is  what  the  average  male  student 
spent  at  the  average  institution  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding junior  colleges,  in  each  of  the  two  categories 
(public  and  private): 

Public  Private 

Institutions  Institutions 

Tuition $179  $  676 

Board 383  404 

Room 187  216 

Total $749  $1,296 

These,  of  course,  are  "hard-core"  costs  only,  repre- 
senting only  part  of  the  expense.  The  average  annual 
bill  for  an  unmarried  student  is  around  $1,550.  This  con- 
servative figure,  provided  by  the  Survey  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, does  not  include  such  items  as  clothing.  And,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  stress  by  italicizing  the  word  "aver- 
age" wherever  it  appears,  the  bill  can  be  considerably 
higher,  as  well  as  somewhat  lower.  At  a  private  college 
for  women  (which  is  likely  to  get  relatively  little  money 
from  other  sources  and  must  therefore  depend  heavily 
upon  tuition  income)  the  hard-core  costs  alone  may  now 
run  as  high  as  $2,600  per  year. 

Every  parent  must  remember  that  costs  will  inevitably 
rise,  not  fall,  in  the  years  ahead.  In  1970,  according  to 
one  estimate,  the  cost  of  four  years  at  the  average  state 
university  will  be  $5,800;  at  the  average  private  college, 
$11,684. 

HOW  TO  AFFORD  IT? 

SUCH  SUMS  represent  a  healthy  part  of  most  families' 
resources.  Hard-core  costs  alone  equal,  at  public  institu- 
tions, about  1 3  per  cent  of  the  average  American  family's 
annual  income;  at  private  institutions,  about  23  per  cent 
of  average  annual  income. 

How  do  families  afford  it?  How  can  you  afford  it? 

Here  is  how  the  typical  family  pays  the  current  average 
bill  of$l,550  per  year: 

Parents  contribute $950 

Scholarships  defray 130 

The  student  earns 360 

Other  sources  yield 110 

Nearly  half  of  all  parents  begin  saving  money  for  their 
children's  college  education  well  before  their  children  are 
ready  to  enroll.  Fourteen  per  cent  report  that  they  borrow 
money  to  help  meet  college  costs.  Some  27  per  cent  take 
on  extra  work,  to  earn  more  money.  One  in  five  mothers 
does  additional  work  in  order  to  help  out. 

Financing  the  education  of  one's  children  is  obviously, 


for  many  families,  a  scramble — a  piecing-together  off 
many  sources  of  funds. 

Is  such  scrambling  necessary?  The  question  can  be 
answered  only  on  a  family-by-family  basis.  But  these 
generalizations  do  seem  valid: 

►  Many  parents  think  they  are  putting  aside  enough 
money  to  pay  most  of  the  costs  of  sending  their  children 
to  college.  But  most  parents  seriously  underestimate 
what  these  costs  will  be.  The  only  solution:  Keep  posted, 
by  checking  college  costs  periodically.  What  was  true  of 
college  costs  yesterday  (and  even  of  the  figures  in  this 
report,  as  nearly  current  as  they  are)  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  college  costs  today.  It  will  be  even  less  true  of 
college  costs  tomorrow. 

►  If  they  knew  what  college  costs  really  were,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  years  when  their  children  are 
likely  to  enroll,  many  parents  could  save  enough  money. 
They  would  start  saving  earlier  and  more  persistently. 
They  would  gear  their  family  budgets  to  the  need.  They 
would  revise  their  savings  programs  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  obtained  new  information  about  cost  changes. 

►  Many  parents  count  on  scholarships  to  pay  their  chil- 
dren's way.  For  upper-middle-income  families,  this  reli- 
ance can  be  disastrous.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
scholarships  are  now  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need,  largely  determined  by  level  of  family  income.  (Col- 
leges and  other  scholarship  sources  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  fact,  indicated  by  several  studies,  that 
at  least  100,000  of  the  country's  high-school  graduates 
each  year  are  unable  to  attend  college,  primarily  for 
financial  reasons.)  Upper-middle-income  families  are 
among  those  most  seriously  aflfected  by  the  sudden  reali- 
zation that  they  have  failed  to  save  enough  for  their 
children's  education. 

►  Loan  programs  make  sense.  Since  going  to  college 
sometimes  costs  as  much  as  buying  a  house  (which  most 
families  finance  through  long-term  borrowing),  long-term 
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repayment  of  college  costs,  by  students  or  their  parents, 
strikes  many  people  as  highly  logical. 

Loans  can  be  obtained  from  government  and  from 
private  bankers.  Just  last  spring,  the  most  ambitious 
private  loan  program  yet  developed  was  put  into  opera- 
tion: United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  is  the  backer,  with 
headquarters  at  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  It  is  raising  sufficient  capital  to  underwrite  a  reserve 
fund  to  endorse  $500  million  worth  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  bank  loans  to  students.  Affiliated  state  com- 
mittees, estabUshed  by  citizen  groups,  will  act  as  the 
direct  contact  agencies  for  students. 

In  the  1957-58  academic  year,  loans  for  educational 
purposes  totaled  only  $115  million.  Last  year  they  totaled 
an  estimated  $430  million.  By  comparison,  scholarships 
from  all  sources  last  year  amounted  to  only  $160  milUon. 

IS  THE  COST  TOO  HIGH? 

HIGH  AS  THEY  SEEM,  tuition  rates  are  bargains,  in  this 
sense:  They  do  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  a 
college  education. 

On  the  national  average,  colleges  and  universities  must 
/  receive  between  three  and  four  additional  doUars  for 
every  one  dollar  that  they  collect  from  students,  in  order 
to  provide  their  services.  At  public  institutions,  the  ratio 
of  non-tuition  money  to  tuition  money  is  greater  than 
the  average:  the  states  typically  spend  more  than  $700 
for  every  student  enrolled. 

Even  the  gross  cost  of  higher  education  is  low,  when 
put  in  perspective.  In  terms  of  America's  total  production 
of  goods  and  services,  the  proportion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  spent  for  higher  education  is  only  1.3  per 
cent,  according  to  government  statistics. 

To  put  salaries  and  physical  plant  on  a  sound  footing, 
colleges  must  spend  more  money,  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  product,  than  they  have  been  spending  in  the 
past.  Before  they  can  spend  it,  they  must  get  it.  From 
what  sources? 


Using  the  current  and  the  1970  figures  that  were  cited 
earlier,  tuition  will  probably  have  to  carry,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  2  per  cent  more  of  the  share  of  total  educa- 
tional costs  than  it  now  carries.  Governmental  support, 
ahhough  increasing  by  about  a  billion  dollars,  will  actu- 
ally carry  about  7  per  cent  less  of  the  total  cost  than  it 
now  does.  Endowment  income's  share  will  remain  about 
the  same  as  at  present.  Revenues  in  the  category  of  "other 
sources"  can  be  expected  to  decline  by  about  .8  per  cent, 
in  terms  of  their  share  of  the  total  load.  Private  gifts  and 
grants — from  alumni,  non-alumni  individuals,  businesses 
and  unions,  philanthropic  foundations,  and  religious  de- 
nominations— must  carry  about  6  per  cent  more  of  the 
total  cost  in  1970,  if  higher  education  is  not  to  founder. 

Alumnae  and  alumni,  to  whom  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  look  for  an  estimated  25  per  cent  ($505  million) 
of  such  gifts:  please  note. 

CAN  COLLEGES  BE  MORE  EFFICIENT? 

INDUSTRIAL  COST  ACCOUNTANTS — and,  not  infrequently, 
other  business  men — sometimes  tear  their  hair  over  the 
"inefficiencies"  they  see  in  higher  education.  Physical 
facilities — classrooms,  for  example — are  in  use  for  only 
part  of  the  24-hour  day,  and  sometimes  they  stand  idle 
for  three  months  in  summertime.  Teachers  "work" — 
i.e.,  actually  stand  in  the  front  of  their  classes — for  only 
a  fraction  of  industry's  40-hour  week.  (The  hours  devoted 
to  preparation  and  research,  without  which  a  teacher 
would  soon  become  a  purveyor  of  dangerously  outdated 
misinformation,  don't  show  on  formal  teaching  schedules 
and  are  thus  sometimes  overlooked  by  persons  making  a 
judgment  in  terms  of  business  efficiency.)  Some  courses 
are  given  for  only  a  handful  of  students.  (What  a  waste 
of  space  and  personnel,  some  cost  analysts  say.) 

A  few  of  these  "inefficiencies"  are  capable  of  being 
curbed,  at  least  partially.  The  use  of  physical  facilities  is 
being  increased  at  some  institutions  through  the  provision 
of  night  lectures  and  lab  courses.  Summer  schools  and 
year-round  schedules  are  raising  the  rate  of  plant  utiliza- 
tion. But  not  all  schools  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  even  these  economies. 

The  president  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  observed  not  long  ago: 

"The  heart  of  the  matter  is  simply  this:  To  a  great 
extent,  the  very  thing  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
'inefficient'  or  'unbusinesslike'  phase  of  a  liberal  arts 
college's  operation  is  really  but  an  accurate  reflection  of 
its  true  essential  nature  .  .  .  [American  business  and 
industry]  have  to  understand  that  much  of  liberal  edu- 
cation which  is  urgently  worth  saving  cannot  be  justified 
on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis." 

In  short,  although  educators  have  as  much  of  an  obli- 
gation as  anyone  else  to  use  money  wisely,  you  just  can't 
run  a  college  like  a  railroad.  Your  children  would  be 
cheated,  if  anybody  tried. 


In  sum: 


WHEN  YOUR  CHILDREN  go  to  College,  what  will 
college  be  like?  Their  college  will,  in  short,  be 
ready  for  them.  Its  teaching  staff  will  be  compe- 
tent and  Complete.  Its  courses  will  be  good  and,  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  be,  demanding  of  the  best  talents 
that  your  children  possess.  Its  physical  facilities  will  sur- 
pass those  you  knew  in  your  college  years.  The  oppor- 
tunities it  will  offer  your  children  will  be  limitless. 

If. 

That  is  the  important  word. 

Between  now  and  1970  (a  date  that  the  editors  arbi- 
trarily selected  for  most  of  their  projections,  although 
the  date  for  your  children  may  come  sooner  or  it  may 
come  later),  much  must  be  done  to  build  the  strength  of 
America's  colleges  and  universities.  For,  between  now 
and  1970,  they  will  be  carrying  an  increasingly  heavy 
load  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 

They  will  need  more  money — considerably  more  than 
is  now  available  to  them— and  they  will  need  to  obtain 
much  of  it  from  you. 


They  will  need,  as  always,  the  understanding  by 
thoughtful  portions  of  the  citizenry  (particularly  their 
own  alumni  and  alumnae)  of  the  subtleties,  the  sensitive- 
ness, the  fine  balances  of  freedom  and  responsibiUty 
without  which  the  mechanism  of  higher  education  cannot 
function. 

They  will  need,  if  they  are  to  be  of  highest  service  to 
your  children,  the  best  aid  which  you  are  capable  of 
giving  as  a  parent:  the  preparation  of  your  children  to 
value  things  of  the  mind,  to  know  the  joy  of  meeting  and 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  to  develop  their  own  personal 
independence. 

Your  ^hildren  are  members  of  the  most  promising 
American  generation.  (Every  new  generation,  properly, 
is  so  regarded.)  To  help  them  realize  their  promise  is  a 
job  to  which  the  colleges  and  universities  are  dedicated. 
It  is  their  supreme  function.  It  is  the  job  to  which  you,  as 
parent,  are  also  dedicated.  It  is  your  supreme  function. 

With  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  college  of  to- 
morrow, your  children's  future  can  be  brilUant.  If. 


"Xhe    CollearC  ^^^  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15  pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  vtrhich  scores  of 

O  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  group  listed 

of  Tomorrow ' '        ''^'°^>  ^''o  f"""  editorial  projects  for  education,  a  non-profit  organization  associated  with  the  Ameri- 

"n  Alumni  Council.  Copyright  ©  1962  by  Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc.,  1707  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  All  rights  reserved;  no  part  of  this  supplement  may  be  reproduced  without  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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children,  Jean  (Mrs.  Roland  Faglie),  Joan  (Mrs.  James  H. 
Neese.)  Intern  Municipal  Hosp.  Tampa,  Fla.  1929-30:  staff  mem- 
ber, Craig  House,  Beacon,  X.  Y.,  1931-35;  staff  member  West- 
brcmk  .Sanitorium,  Richmond,  1935— Med.  Dir..  1948—:  presi- 
dent, 1961 — .  Diplomate  .Am.  Bd.  Psychiatry  and  Neurology, 
Fellow  .Am.  Psychiat.  Assn.;  member  .AMA.  Home:  1307  West- 
brook  .\venue,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  W.  Eure,  newspapennan,  editor;  born  Richmond,  Virginia; 
B.S.  Hampden-.Sydney  College,  1936:  married  Carolyn  Dickens, 
March  23,  1940;  children — John  Dickens,  Mary  Virginia,  Robert 
Campbell.  Broadcast  news  director,  Roanoke  Times  an<l  Station 
WBDJ,  1936-53;  vice-president,  Times-World  Corporation,  I953-; 
Managing  editor,  Roanoke  World-News,  1 962-.  Member,  Roanoke 
City  School  Board:  chairman,  Roanoke  County  American  Red 
Cross.  Methodist  (steward). 

James  E.  Hemphill,  radiologist;  born.  Willow  Springs,  North 
Carolina:  B.S.  Hampden-Svdney,  1933,  M.D.  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  1937:  married  Mary  N.  Ray,  Jime  23,  1937:  children- 
Nancy  E.,  Mary  E..  Martha  N.  .Associate  professor  of  radiology, 
Bowman-Gray  Medical  .School.  1944-45.  Owner  Hemphill  Radio- 
logical Clinic,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Past-president,  North 
Carolina  Radiological  Society.  Presbyterian  (elder). 

Robert  Spencer  Mullin,  plant  pathologist;  born,  Tazewell,  Vir- 
ginia; B.S.  Hampden-Sydney  College,  1934;  M.S.,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1937;  Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1950; 
married  Catherine  F.  Quillin,  December  26,  1938;  children — 
Grat  McDonald,  Robert  Spencer.  Agent.  U.S.  D.A.,  entomology 
and  plant  quarantine.  Barberry  eradication,  1936-37,  State 
leader,  1941-44;  work  in  plant  pathology  and  plant  breeding, 
Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,  Norfolk:  plant  pathologist, 
since  1948:  associate  professor  of  biology,  V.  P.  I.,  1946-48.  Mem- 
ber A.A.A.S.,  American  Phytopath  Society,  Sigma  Xi,  Gamma 
.Alpha,  Chi  Beta  Phi,  Virginia  Academy  of  Science.  Now  plant 
pathologist  at  University  of  Florida. 

Graves  Haydon  Thompson,  educator;  born  Charleston,  West 
Virginia:  A.B.  Hampden-Sydney,  1927;  A.M.  Harvard  1928:  Ph.D. 
1931;  married  Leila  Owen  Bone,  June  21,  1938;  children — 
Patricia  Graves,  Cynthia  Stratton.  Professor  of  ancient  languages, 
Cumberland  University,  1931-39;  professor  of  Latin,  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  since  1939.  President.  Southern  section.  Classical 
-Association  Mid-West  and  South,  1947-49;  president,  Virginia 
Classical  Association.  1946-48.  Member,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Kappa 
Sigma,  Sigma  Upsilon  (national  president,  1949),  Eta  Sigma 
Phi,  .Alpha  Psi  Omega,  Sigma  Pi  Rho.  .Author:  .Selections  from 
the  .Ars  Amatoria  and  Remedia  .Amoris  of  Ovid,  1953.  Managing 
editor,  Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Record.  Author  articles  in 
classical  journals.  Presbyterian  (elder). 

Elam  Cooksey  Toone,  Jr.,  physician,  born  Richmond,  Virginia; 
A.B.  Hampden-Sydney  College,  1929;  M.D.  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  1934;  married  .Adelaide  Seltcr.  April  II.  1936;  chil- 
dren— Margaret,  Elam.  Professor,  Medical  College  of  Virginia: 
chief,  arthritic  clinic;  considting  physician,  McGuire  Veterans 
Hospital.  Lieut.  Colonel,  AL'S  1942-46.  President,  Richmond 
Academy  of  Medicine;  Fellow,  American  College  of  Physicians. 
Author:  articles  in  professional  journals. 

NOTE:  Who's  Who  iu  the  South  and  Southu'est  i,s  a 
.supplementary  listing;  many  names  are  in  both  Who's 
]Vho  in  America  and  this  simultaneously;  others  suc- 
cessively. They  are  thus  approximately  equivalent. 

On  the  average  biographees  are  listed  25-30  years 
alter  graduating  irom  college. 

— D.  M.  A. 


Dr.   Simmons   Elected 
Phi   Beta   Kappa 


to 


The  Hampden-Sydney  chapter  o£  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
has  elected  to  alumni  membership  Dr.  James  W. 
Simmons,  '37,  professor  of  physics  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity. 

From  the  senior  class,  Robert  Winslow  Batten  of 
Ho'land,  Virginia,  was  elected  at  the  same  time  as  a 
member  in  course. 


Letters   From   Alumni 

The    Curriculum,    Source    of    Hampden-Sydney 
Excellence 

Dear  Dr.  Gilmer: 

.  .  .  Dining  these  days  I  have  thought  increasingly 
about  Hainpden-Sydney.  The  teachers  we  had  there 
.  .  .  were  certainly  fine  men,  but  they  woidd  hardly 
have  ranked  among  the  eminent  scholars  and  teachers 
of  the  nation.  The  student  body,  I  now  realize,  was  a 
thoroughly  average  group  of  high  school  graduates; 
the  facilities,  though  adequate,  were  not  impressive; 
and  the  financial  resources  of  the  institution  were 
significantly  restricted  in  providing  what  are  now 
referred  to  as  "curricular  enrichments." 

Yet  I  knew  then,  and  succeeding  statistics  have 
certainly  confirmetl,  the  excellence  that  permeated 
Hampden-Sydney.  Considering  all  of  the  limitations  I 
ha\e  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  one 
wonders  how  HSC  has  ever  managed  to  do  more  than 
earn  its  own  self-respect,  let  alone  the  respect  of  the 
nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  excellence  is  related  to 
three  factors:  (1)  The  college  had  a  clearly  defined 
picture  of  itself  as  a  Christian  college  with  a  cor- 
responding view  of  life  and  scholarship  that  brought 
together  all  aspects  of  the  institution;  (2)  the  college 
required  very  high  standards  of  achievement  on  the 
part  of  its  students,  paying  relatively  little  attention 
to  grading  on  the  curve;  and  (3)  the  curriculum  of 
the  college  was  an  intensive  study  in  basic  areas  of 
Western  civilization  with  almost  no  e'ectives. 

Since  there  are  other  schools  reflecting  points  one 
and  two  to  varying  degrees,  I  have  become  convinced, 
in  fact,  dogmatically  so,  that  the  success  of  Hampden- 
Sydney  lies  largely  in  its  curriculum  and  the  resolute 
efforts  of  its  faculty  members  to  live  iqj  to  the 
standards  implicit  in  that  curriculimr. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  all  )ou  can  to 
maintain  these  standards  of  excellence  against  what 
must  be  continual  efforts  to  weaken  them.  .  .  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Davies,  '41,  Chainnan 
Division  of  Humanities 

Thiel  College 

Greenville,  Pennsylvania 


Recollections  of  the  1920's 

To  The  Record: 

Your  well-edited  Record  is  always  fascinating  read- 
ing— and  invariably  puts  one  in  a  nostalgic  mood. 

I  was  interested  in  the  tribute  to  Dr.  Winston,  and 
the  reference  to  "Aggie,  Bags,  ancf  Curry".  That  was 
the  Great  Triumvirate. 

Well  do  I  remember  a  day  in  class  when  Dr. 
Winston  asked  me  about  the  process  for  recovering 
gold  ore.  I  had  not  prepared  my  lesson,  a  confession 
unnecessary  for  any  of  my  classmates  who  were  present 
that  day,  but  I  had  read  in  the  Times-Dispatch  about 
some  projected  new  method  which  I  believe  never  did 
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materialize.  Anyway,  I  launched  into  what  I  hoped 
would  be  a  convincing  description  of  this  recent  "dis- 
covery" in  the  field  of  science.  Dr.  Winston  listened 
patiently  until  I  had  finished.  Then  he  asked:  "Mr. 
Benjamin,  will  you  give  that  same  answer  when  that 
question  is  asked  when  )ou  repeat  this  course  next 
year?"   (He  ga\e  me  the  opportunity.) 

It  was  also  a  rare  |)rivilege  to  eat  at  the  boarding 
houses,  as  Jim  Warren — whose  athletic  prowess  was 
already  a  legend  when  I  was  there — says  in  his  letter. 
It  was  my  good  luck,  to  eat  for  four  years  at  Lacy 
House,  where  Mrs.  Lacy  and  Miss  Minnie  presided 
with  grace  and  charm  and,  I  may  add,  unsurpassed 
wisdom.  Those  gatherings  in  the  front  room  before 
and  after  meals,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  are 
remembered,  I  am  sine,  by  many  alumni.  Ofthand,  I 
at  once  recall  holding  a  running  checker  contest  with 
Coach  Round);  and  also  one  gootl  friend  who  figured 
out  a  clever  way  to  circumvent  the  "other-people's- 
cigarette-smokers".  He  would  casually  take  a  crumpled 
package  of  Piedmonts  or  Chesterfields  from  his  pocket, 
cup  it  in  his  hand,  pull  out  a  cigarette,  and  with  an 
apologetic  shrug  toss  the  crumpled  pack  into  a  corner 
of  the  room.  After  about  a  week  of  this  regular  pro- 
cedure, someone  discovered  the  jjackage  was  still  half 
fuU,  and  he  planned  to  recover  it  later. 

I  never  did  know  for  sure  whether  or  not  the  tale 
about  instructor  "Johnny"  Clarke  [professor  of  mod- 
ern languages,  1911-22 — Ed.]  was  true.  His  polite 
byword  was  "Please  sir,  please  sir!"  And  he  was  al- 
ways embarrassed,  or  so  it  seemed,  when  "calic"  [af- 
fectionate term  for  girls,  cmrent  in  the  1920's  and 
earlier:  derivative  of  "calico" — Ed.]  from  the  college 
in  town  came  out  for  dances.  They  say  that  once  at 
Venable  House  the  rolls  were  passed  and  "johnny" 
took  one.  A  sweet  yoimg  thing  handed  him  the  plate 
of  hot  corn  bread  and  he  obligingly  took  a  piece. 
Along  came  white  bread  and  he  took  a  slice.  Then  he 
passed  up  his  plate  for  meat. 

Someone  took  the  hot  roll.  Someone  removed  the 
cornbread.  Someone  took  the  white  bread. 

"Please  sir,  please  sir!"  remonstrated  Dr.  Clarke  in 
a  distressed  voice.  "Please  sir,  that's  my  plate  you're 
clearing — " 

I  coidd  go  on,  but  enough  is  enough.  The  best  to 
you  and  HSC. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Benjamin,  '24 

Greenbrier  Military  School 
Lewisburg,  West  Virginia 

[Colonel  Benjamin  is  alumni  secretury,  public  rela- 
tions director,  and  editor  of  The  -Alumni  Record  at 
Greenbrier.  He  is  {ilso  a  keen  student  and  writer  on 
hisloij  of  the  arca.'\ 


The  Old-Timers  at  Hampden-Sydney 

To  The  Record: 

I  have  just  read  the  January  1962  issue  of  The 
Record.  Two  articles  brought  memories  to  my  mind. 
On  page  5,  reporting  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  H.  C:. 
AVinston,  I  read  with  emotion  in  the  first  paragraph 


the  nicknames  by  which  we  effectionately  knew  them 
— "Aggie  ",  "Bags",  "Cun'y".  These  were  not  irrev- 
erent designations,  but  more  truly  devoted  names 
which  we  applied  to  oin-  beloved  instructors,  not  out 
of  any  disrespect.  Heaven  forbid!! 

Could  anyone  ever  forget  Aggie's  "Uh,  idi"  when 
calling  upon  someone  to  translate  in  his  Latin  class? 
Or  his  "How  you  grieve  me!"? 

The  okl-timers  will  recall  Stokes  Brown  and  his 
mimicking  of  faculty  members.  One  day  at  the  post 
office  he  was  taking  oft  Dr.  Bagby  and  his  lame  foot. 
Unbeknown  to  Stokes,  Dr.  Bagby  came  along  with 
the  comment,  "\AYong  foot,  Stokes." 

One  old-timer  was  omitted — "Pete"  Brock,  of  Greek 
fame.  Do  you  recall  his  whistle  to  call  his  dog?  Stokes 
woidd  put  his  fingers  to  his  mouth  and  sputter  away. 

Yes,  we  all  loved  those  old  gentlemen. 

Jim  A\'arren's  letter  on  pages  14-15  was  quite  amus- 
ing. Am  quite  happy  to  know  he  had  enough  "what  it 
takes"  to  marry  an  Episcopalian.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  been  back  to  "The  Hill'  since  1943-44, 
when  my  son  was  there  in  the  Navy  unit.  But  I  still 
hold  a  deep  feeling  of  high  regard  for  my  four  years 
of  happy  association  there. 


Frostburg,  Maryland 


Sincerely, 

Arthlir  G.  Ramev,    Iti 


Dr.  Bagby  a  Latin  teacher? 

To  The  Record: 

Just  started  to  look  through  the  latest  issue  of  The 
Record.  If  I  read  the  second  article  correctly,  and  if 
D.  M.  A.  is  my  old  friend  D.  Mamice  Allan,  he  is  the 
only  HS  man  I  know  of  who  learned  Latin  from  Dr. 
Bagby.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  names  Dr.  Bagby 
callecl  me  were  Latin,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he 
taught  the  subject. 

Is  this  so?  If  not,  it's  probably  DMA's  first  mistake. 

Kind  regards, 

Joe  Bradford,  '32 
Ochsner  Clinic 
New  Orleans,  La. 

[DMA  still  h^s  to  make  his  first  mistake.  The  error 
lies  uiith  the  printer  and  the  proof  reader,  u'ho  did 
not  catch  a  line  that  had  dropped  out.  As  xuritten,  the 
article  referred  to  "Dr.  Bagby,  who  taught  (the  luriter) 
physics  here,  and  Dr.  Whiting,  luho  taught  him 
Latin." — Ed.] 


Virginia  Noted  for  Hampden-Sydney 

To  The  Record: 

.  .  .  The  purpose  [of  the  "Indoctrination  Criuse"] 
was  to  observe  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  Pro- 
gram. ...  I  returned  with  a  sense  of  real  appreciation 
for  two  aspects  of  the  Navy's  attitude  toward  training 
men,  and  I   think  those  of  us  in  school  work  could 
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learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  Navy.  First,  they  do 
not  expect  to  find  a  ready-made  officer  when  he  re- 
ports to  Pensacola,  and  therefore  they  train  him  and 
continue  to  work  with  him,  even  though  the  cadet's 
training  period  needs  to  be  extended.  Secondly,  they 
place  great  emphasis  upon  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
cadet,  which  in  turn  reflects  in  increased  alertness  and 
physical  vigor,  thus  giving  the  man  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  in  dealing  with  other  men.  I 
could  not  help  but  wonder  how  much  time  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  each  day  is  wasted  by  the  average 
student,  and  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if 
every  school  and  college  required  every  boy  to  meet 
certain  standards  before  he  would  be  permitted  to 
graduate. 

One  of  the  interesting  incidents  during  my  trip  to 
Pensacola  occurred  when  we  were  leaving  the  Base  to 
board  our  train  for  the  retiun  trip.  Oiu"  host  was  a 
commander  stationed  in  Norfolk.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers, not  a  Virginian,  asked  the  commander  wiiere 
he  was  stationed,  and  when  the  reply  came,  "Norfolk," 
the  passenger  made  the  observation  that  Norfolk  was 
located  in  the  state  where  Hampden-Sydney  College 
was  located,  which  he  had  heard  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing small  colleges  in  the  coinitry. 


Headmaster 
Norfolk  Academy 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


-James  B.  Massey,  Jr.,  "55 


About  Coffee 

To  The  Record: 

The  article  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Record — "The 
CJoffee-Drinkers  Are  Taking  Over" — almost  caused 
me  to  arise  from  my  seat  in  the  Tiger  Amen  Corner 
(where  I  am  usually  found)  and  sound  off  with  a 
clouble  "Amen!" 

Several  years  ago  the  late  Will  Rogers  imderwent  a 
gall  bladder  operation  and  described  his  ante-  and 
post-operative  experiences  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  He  pointed  out  that,  while  many  could  boast  of 
operations  for  appendicitis,  those  who  coidd  speak, 
of  gall  bladder  remova's  were  in  the  minority.  Rogers, 
therefore,  proposed  the  formation  of  The  Society  of 
GB's.  .  .  . 

In  our  day,  when  tea-drinkers  are  "penalized"  in 
restaurants  by  being  charged  extra  for  hot  tea  while 
coftee  is  included  in  the  meal-price,  who  will  join  up 
with  the  Liptonites  to  form  Coffees  Anonymous?  The 
line  forms  on  the  left! 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Bryan,  "2.2 
Pastor 

Fairmont  Presbyterian  Church 
Lexington,  North  Carolina 

[The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  reports  (witli 
considerable  embarrassment)  that  since  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Record,  he  is  semed  tea  or  chocolate 
wherever  he  goes  at  Hampden-Sydnev.  At  one  dinner 
he  got  water,  tea,  milk,  coffee,  and  almost  something 


Appreciation   for   The  Record  Index 

To  The  Reccjrd: 

We  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  folks  at  Hamp- 
den-Sydney for  the  copy  of  A  Selective  Index  of  The 
Record  of  the  Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association 
Vols.  1-34.  I  know  this  represents  a  prodigious  amoimt 
of  work,  and  I  marvel  at  the  fashion  in  which  it  has 
been  completed  without  "professional"  heljj. 

This  work  will  be  inva'uable  to  generations  of  our 
students  and  professors,  and  we  thank  you  most 
earnestly  for  the  copy  you  ha\e  presented  to  our 
library. 

Sincerely  yours. 


H.  M.  Brimm 


Librarian 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Richmond,  Va. 


Eight  H-S   Alumni   Members   of 
Virginia  Legislature 

Breeden,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Norfolk,  Va. — Second  Senatorial  District — Democrat. 
Born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  January  28,  1905;  educated  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College  and  George  Washington 
University;  lawyer;  married  Willie  Holland;  member: 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lions,  Masons,  Shrine,  Elks, 
Kappa  Sigma,  Virginia,  Norfolk  Yacht  &  Country, 
Princess  Anne  Country  and  Cominonwealth  Clubs; 
Trustee:  Hampden-Sydney  College,  Jamestown  Foun- 
dation and  Norfolk  General  Hospital;  Director: 
Southern  Bank  of  Norfolk  and  Bank  of  Craddock  and 
Norfolk  County.  Member  of  House:  1936-  Ex. — 42; 
member  of  Senate:  1944 — . 

Carter,  Curry,  Staiuiton,  Va.  —  Twenty-second 
Senatorial  District  —  Democrat.  Born  in  Washington, 
Va.,  April  17.  1892;  educated  at  Augusta  Military 
Academy  and  Hampden-Sydney  College,  B.A.;  law- 
yer; married  Constance  Curry;  World  War  I  Veteran 
(Lieutenant),  World  War  II  Veteran  (Lt.  Colonel); 
member:  Baptist  Church,  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  \Vars,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  Kappa 
Alpha,  American  Bar  Association,  Virginia  State  Bar 
Association;  president  of  Board  of  Visitors  of  The  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind;  president  of  the 
Augusta-Rockingham  Bank,  Weyers  Cave,  Va.;  dele- 
gate to  Democratic  National  Convention  1940;  mayor 
of  Staunton,  1936-38.  Member  of  Senate  1948 — . 

Gibson,  Robert  Edward,  Box  5025,  South  Norfolk, 
Va. —  Norfolk  County  and  South  Norfolk — Democrat. 
Born  in  Norfolk  County,  Va.,  May  15,  1918;  educated 
at  South  Norfolk  High  School,  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege and  University  of  Richmond,  LL.B.;  lawyer;  mar- 
ried Margaret  Elizabeth  McHorney;  member:  Chris- 
tian Church,  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  Associa- 
tion of  Commonwealth's  Attorneys,  Southside  Lions 
Club,  South  Norfolk  Better  Business  Club,  Delta 
Theta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity,  South  Norfolk  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (former  president).  Member 
of  House:  1962—. 
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Gregory,  Kossen,  Box  41,  Roanoke,  Va. — Roanoke 
City. — Democrat.  Born  in  Roanoke,  Va..  January  21, 
1922;  educated  at  Hampden-Sydney  Co'lege,  B.A. 
1942,  and  University  of  Virginia,  LL.B.  1948:  lawyer; 
married  Sarah  Mass'ie  Goode;  World  War  II  Veteran 
(U.S.  Navy  1942-4(),  Lieutenant  s.g.);  member:  Epis- 
copal Church,  American  Legion,  Roanoke  Valley 
Kiwanis  Club,  Knights  ol  Pythias,  Roanoke  (iuidance 
Center,  Family  Senice  Association  of  Roanoke,  Shen- 
andoah Cilub,  Roanoke  Country  Club,  German  Club, 
Kappa  Sigma,  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  Raven  Society,  Roa- 
noke, Virginia  State  and  American  Bar  Associations. 
Member  ol  House:  1954 — . 

HuTCHER.soN,  Nathan  Benjamin,  JR.,  Rocky  Mount, 
Va. — Franklin  County  —  Democrat.  Born  in  Rocky 
Mount,  Va.,  August  24,  1918:  educated  at  Ham])dcn- 
Sydney,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  A.B.,  B.Ci.L.; 
lawyer,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hutcherson  and  Greer; 
married  Ellen  Elizabeth  Lambert;  World  War  II 
Veteran,  serving  3i/9  years,  3  years  with  the  5th  In- 
fantry Division  (E.T.O.):  member:  Christian  Church, 
American  Legion  (past  Comm;inder  of  Post  (i);  Order 
of  the  Moose,  Virginia  and  .American  Bar  .Associa- 
tions, board  of  trustees,  Franklin  Memorial  Hospital; 
V.F.W.  (past  commander).  Willow  C^reek  Country 
Club,  Rocky  Mount  Rotary  C:iub,  Virginia  Trial 
Lawyers  Association;  chairman,  Franklin  County 
Democratic  Party;  director,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Rocky 
Mount,  Va.  Member  of  House:  Ex.  1959 — . 

Spong,  \Villiam  Belser,  [r.,  403  Omrt  Street,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  —  Tenth  Senatori;d  District  —  Democrat. 
Born  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  September  29,  1920;  edu- 
cated at  Hamptlen-Sydney  College,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, LL.B.  1947,  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land; lawyer;  married  Virginia  Wise  Galliford;  World 
War  II  Veteran  (Anny  Air  Force  1942-45);  member: 
Methodist  Church,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  Portsmouth-Norfolk  County  Bar  Association 
(past  president),  Virginia  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions; lectmer  in  law  and  government  at  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1948-49;  Chairman  of  Virginia 
Commission  on  Public  Education,  1958-02.  Member 
of  House:  1954-Ex.  55;  member  of  Senate:  1956 — . 

Stuart,  Harry  Carter,  Elk  Garden,  Va.  —  Eight- 
eenth Senatorial  District  —  Democrat.  Born  in  Abing- 
don, Va.,  July  4,  1893:  etlucated  at  Cluster  Springs 
Academy,  South  Boston,  Hampden-Sydney  College, 
and  Virginia  Military  Institute:  livestock  dealer  and 
farmer:  married  Marion  Lee  Cobbs,  World  War  I 
Veteran  (Captain,  322nd  Inf.,  Slst  Division  ^\'ildcat), 
overseas;  member:  Methodist  Church  (chairman  of 
board  of  stewards).  Kappa  Sigma,  Commonwealth 
C;!ub,  Shenandoah  Club,  Honorai^  Degree  FFA  1959; 
director,  Atlantic  Rural  Exposition;  director.  Barter 
Theater,  Inc.;  director,  Virginia  Beef  Cattle  Breeders 
Association;  president,  Elk  Garden  Farms  Products 
Corporation.  Member  of  Senate:  1940 — . 

Temple,  John  Harris,  801  BoUingbrook  St.,  Peters- 
burg, Va.  —  Eighth  Senatorial  District  —  Democrat. 
Born  in  Prince  George  C.  H.,  Va.,  February  14,  1917; 
educated  at  Petersburg  High  School,  Hampden- 


Sydney  College,  B.S.  1938;  vice  president,  Delta  Oil 
Company,  Inc.;  director.  City  Saving  and  Loan  Cor- 
poration; married  Florence  Julia  Kay;  member:  Pres- 
byterian Church  (deacon),  Kiwanis  Club,  Masons, 
E'ks,  United  Fund,  Country  Club  of  Petersburg, 
U.  S.  O.  Comm.  (vice  president).  Red  Cross  Fund 
(chairman),  Travelers  Aid  Society,  Petersburg  and 
Hopewell  C:hambers  of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (past  vice  president),  State  Junior 
Cihamber  of  Commerce  (past  vice  president),  City 
Central  Democratic  Committee,  T.  P.  A.,  Chi  Phi; 
recipient  of  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  Peters- 
burg 1951.  Member  of  Senate:  Ex.  1952—. 

Thomp.son,  Willlxm  Carrington,  Box  610,  Chat- 
ham, Va.  —  Pittsylvania  —  Democrat.  Born  in  Chat- 
ham, Va.,  November  6,  1915;  educated  at  Chatham 
High  School,  Hampden-Sydney  College  and  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Law  School;  lawyer;  married  Margaret 
Sue  Colbert;  World  War  II  Veteran  (U.S.  Navy); 
member.  Baptist  Church,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Lodge  227  and 
Chatham  Rotary  Club.  Member  of  House:  1960 — . 


Bowers   Appointed   to  News 

Department  of  Norfolk 

Ledger   Star 

Ben  James  Bowers,  '54,  joined  the  news  department 
of  the  Norfolk  Ledger  Star  on  March  14.  For  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years,  Mr.  Bowers  has  been  regional 
editor  of  the  Farmville  Herald. 

Mr.  Bowers  is  making  his  home  in  Bayside  and  is 
responsible  for  a  weekly  tabloiil  feature  section  on 
Virginia  Beach  and  Princess  Anne  County,  a  new 
project  of  the  Norfolk  newspaper. 

Mr.  Bowers  is  a  native  of  Southside  Virginia  and 
came  to  FaiTnville  after  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  United 
States  AiTny,  where  he  edited  a  battalion  weekly  and 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Commendation  Ribbon  with  medal  pendant.  Prior 
to  entering  the  army,  Mr.  Bowers  taught  Spanish  at 
Kentucky  Military  Institute  in  Lyndon,  Kentucky.  He 
did  graduate  work  at  Duke  University  and  at  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Georgia. 

In  Farmville,  Mr.  Bowers  has  been  active  in  civic 
affairs.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Jaycees,  a  member  of  Johns  Memorial  Episcopal 
Church,  and  for  two  years  was  a  member  of  Company 
B,  National  Guard.  He  has  served  recently  as  a  spe- 
cial correspondent  for  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  as  a  representative  of  United  Press  International. 

During  his  stay  in  Farmville  Mr.  Bowers  has  been 
of  tremendous  assistance  to  the  publicity  department 
at  Hampden-Sydney.  He  has  been  especially  helpful 
in  writing  feature  articles  on  various  phases  of  the 
College's  life.  His  contribution  will  be  greatly  missed 
and  the  Record  staff  wishes  him  success  in  his  new 
undertaking. 

The  Bowers  will  make  their  home  at  1302  James 
Street,  Bayside,  Virginia. 
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John  E.   DeHardit 
Named   Circuit  Judge 

John  E.  DeHardit,  '45,  has  been  appointed  judge  of 
the  13th  Judicial  Circuit  in  Virginia.  He  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  for  the  judgesliip  in  early  February 
by  members  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  13th  Circuit 
and  by  a  Democratic  caucus  of  the  General  Assembly- 
men convened  in  Richmond  on  March  9. 

Mr.  DeHardit  has  served  as  county  court  judge  for 
Gloucester,  Mathews,  and  Middlesex  counties  since 
1957,  and  as  substitute  judge  under  the  late  Catesby 
B.  Jones  from  1951  to  1957.  He  is  a  native  of  Glou- 
cester county.  After  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  attended  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Law.  Here  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Nu  Phi  fraternity  and  was  business  manager  of  the 
Virginia  Law  lieview.  At  Hampden-Sydney,  Mr.  De- 
Hardit was  a  Theta  C^hi  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  student  coiuicil. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  DeHardit  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  West  Point,  returning  to  Glou- 
cester in  1949  to  become  an  associate  of  his  father, 
the  late  George  P.  DeHardit.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  and  American  Bar  Associations  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  13th  Judicial 
Circuit.  He  is  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  Ware  Epis- 
copal C;hurch. 


Dr.  Williams  is  making  his  home  with  William 
Twyman  Williams,  IV,  '33,  Route  5,  Lexington, 
Virginia. 


Dr.  W.   Twyman  Williams 
Retires   From   the   Ministry 

Dr.  W.  Twyman  Williams,  '03,  has  retired  after 
serving  fifty-two  years  in  the  ministry.  In  spite  of  this 
long  tenure  of  service.  Dr.  Williams  held  only  four 
pastorates:  Falling  Spring  and  Glasgow  Churches  in 
Rockbridge  County,  1909-1912;  Floyd  Street  Church, 
Lynchburg,  1912-1924,  when  it  merged  with  West- 
minster Church,  and  from  1924  until  1948  College 
Church,  Hampden-Sydney.  Then,  at  the  age  of  64,  he 
went  to  the  Appomattox  Group  and  remained  there 
until  his  retirement  in  December,  1961. 

Dr.  Williams  is  a  native  of  Woodstock,  where  his 
father,  A\'illiam  T.  Williams,  Sr.,  was  a  lawyer.  He 
attended  Fishburne  Military  School  and  received  his 
A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  Hampden-Sydney.  He 
taught  at  Donald  Eraser  School  for  Boys  in  Decatur, 
Georgia,  at  Fishburne,  and  in  1919  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  received  his  B.D. 
degree.  He  did  postgraduate  work  in  New  York  City 
at  Biblical  Seminary. 

i  In  retirement  Dr.  Williams  expects   to  serve  as  a 

supply  minister,  write  articles  on  religious  subjects, 
fish  when  the  weather  is  good,  study  genealogy  when 
the  weather  is  bad,  and  be  visited  by  and  pay  visits  to 
his  many  friends.  His  interest  in  genealogy  stems  from 
his  earliest  known  ancestor  in  America,  William  Wil- 
liams of  Essex  County,  who  died  in  1712.  Dr.  \V'il- 
liams  is  a  member  of  the  London  Genealogical  Society 
and  the  Institute  of  American  Cienealogy. 


Richard   Henry   Watkins 
Receives   Recognition 

The  new  million  dollar  high  school,  now  imder 
construction  in  Laurel,  Mississippi,  has  been  named 
The  R.  H.  Watkins  High  School,  honoring  this 
Hampden-Sydney  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1895.  Mr. 
Watkins  retired  thirteen  years  ago  as  superintendent 
of  the  Laurel  City  Schools,  a  position  he  had  held 
for  forty-one  years. 

In  a  quiet  ceremony  in  Mr.  Watkins'  home,  the 
following  resolution  was  read: 

WHERE.AS,  the  memory  of  one  so  inherently 
great  should  be  kept  living  through  the  ages  yet 
to  come,  in  order  that  the  lives  and  efforts  of  all 
generations  of  our  people  may  be  ennobled  by 
their  recollection  of  his  life  and  efforts,  and, 
WHEREAS,  his  name  has  justly  come  to  symboli/e 
all  that  is  best,  truest,  and  finest  in  the  training  of 
our  children,  and  thus  should  be  perpetuated: 
BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Laurel 
Municipal  Separate  School  District,  that:  The 
new  Laurel  High  School,  presently  under  con- 
struction, is  hereby  named  and  henceforth  shall  be 
always  known  as  The  R.  H.  Watkins  High  School. 

An  editorial  in  the  Laurel  Leader-Call  commented: 
"One  of  the  greatest  honors  that  can  come  to  any 
man  is  to  have  an  educational  institution  named  in 
his  honor.  For  this  reason  the  thousands  of  friends  of 
R.  H.  Watkins  are  happy  that  Laurel's  new  million- 
dollar  high  school  will  bear  his  name.  .  .  ."  The  edi- 
torial traced  the  contribution  Mr.  Watkins  made 
through  the  years  to  improve  buildings,  improve  and 
enlarge  cimicukmi,  and  his  great  encouragement  to 
individual  students.  "Encouraging  acceptance  of  his 
high  scholastic  standards  are  Watkins'  extremely  close 
personal  contacts  with  his  students  and  teachers.  Al- 
though Laurel  grew  over  the  years  to  increase  his 
teaching  staff  from  27  to  more  than  150,  Watkins  still 
handed  out  each  report  card  in  person  at  the  end  of 
every  term.  .  .  .  The  children  in  the  schools  were  all 
'my  children'  and  they  loved  him  for  his  interest  in 
their  little  problems — no  matter  how  imimportant 
they  might  seem  to  most  adults.  He  is  an  intellectual 
but  not  one  with  his  head  in  the  clouds.  He  brought 
the  Laurel  schools  up  from  meager  beginnings  and 
his  interest  in  further  progress  has  not  dimmeil  with 
retirement.  The  naming  of  the  new  school  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  splendid  man." 

Richard  Henry  Watkins  was  born  at  his  great- 
grandfather's home,  Brookland,  in  Granville  County, 
North  Carolina.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege. "Harry",  as  he  is  affectionately  called,  spent 
much  of  his  boyhood  in  Prince  Edward  County  and 
luitil  a  few  years  ago  returned  each  summer.  He  is  a 
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classmate  and  close  friend  of  Robert  K.  Brock,  editor 
of  The  Record.  He  is  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Morton,  '10,  to  whom  recent  honors  have  come  [see 
below.]  He  married  the  former  Miss  Josie  Critz  of 
West  Point,  Mississippi.  He  went  to  Laurel  in  1907. 
During  his  tenure  as  superintendent  there  he  was 
honored  many  times  by  educators  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Clvde  R.  (leHaas, 


Clyde  R.   deHaas  Named 

President   of 
Insurance   Underwriters 

Clyde  R.  deHaas,  '25, 
has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of 
Home  Office  Underwrit- 
ers, an  organization  of 
500  insurance  officials 
from  280  legal  resei-ve 
lite  insurance  companies 
located  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  foreign  coim- 
tries.  The  election  took 
place  at  the  25th  annual 
convention  of  the  under- 
writers which  was  held 
in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  deHaas  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  \\'ashington, 
D.  C.  Prior  to  becoming 
associated  with  the  Eq- 
uitable in  1928,  Mr.  deHaas  served  as  instructor  at 
Lees'  Collegiate  Institute  in  Jackson,  Kentucky,  in 
association  with  Neal  A.  Bedinger,  '24.  He  later 
taught  at  Morris  Harvey  College  in  A\'est  Virginia  and 
was  instructor  ami  treasurer  at  C^harlotte  Hall  Military 
,\cademy  in  Charlotte  Hall.  Maryland.  He  has  been 
active  in  insurance  circles  for  many  years  and  is  an 
associated  member  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Medical 
Directors  CUub  and  a  member  of  the  Home  Office  Life 
Underwriters  Association.  He  has  appeared  on  various 
programs  and  sessions  of  the  association  as  speaker 
and  as  chairman.  In  connection  with  insurance  opera- 
tions of  New  York  City,  Mr.  deHaas  has  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  Eastern  Card  Library,  a  statis- 
tical and  recording  organization  serving  thirty  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  Mitklle  Atlantic  area.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Board  of  Trade. 
\i  one  time  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  for 
Advance  Insurance  Administration  in  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Mr.  deHaas  married  Lucille  G.  Moring  of  Farm- 
ville,  Virginia.  They  have  a  son,  Philip  M.  deHaas, 
B.S.,  class  of  1953,  who  is  a  cartographer  for  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Suney  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucille  Richardson  of  East 
Point,  Georgia.  Mr.  deHaas  is  a  member  of  Lambda 
Chi  Alpha  and  of  C;hi  Beta  Phi,  honorary  scientific 
fraternity. 


John  G.   Bruce  Named   President 
of   National   ABC   Group 

John  G.  Bruce,  '36,  who  has  just  completed  a  year 
as  chairman  of  the  Virginia  ABC  board,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National  Alcoholic  Beverage 
C>ontrol  Association.  His  unanimous  selection  was 
matle  during  the  .Association's  annual  session  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  earl)  in  the  year.  Mr.  Bruce  was 
also  electetl  to  the  group's  board  of  directors  as  the 
representative  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Association  performs  a  number  of  important 
functions.  It  is  a  medium  of  exchange  for  pricing  in- 
formation among  the  states;  it  maintains  surveillance 
of  tax  proposals  and  legislation;  and  it  seeks  areas  of 
increased  service  to  state  governments  and  the  public. 
At  the  recent  New  Orleans  session,  the  Association 
delegates  unanimous!)  endorsed  the  code  of  ethics  con- 
trolling gifts  and  gratuities  promulgated  by  the  ^\'hite 
House  last  August,  antl  mged  similar  ccxles  by  the 
states  covering  state  go\  ernment  employees. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  appointed  to  the  Virginia  board  on 
August  1,  1958,  by  Governor  .Almond.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  Mr.  Bruce  was  proprietor  of  a  real 
estate  business  in  Farmville.  He  ser\ed  as  an  Infantry 
combat  commander  in  AX'orld  A\'ar  II. 


Dr.   Richard   L.   Morton's 
Book  Receives  Award 

The  Society  of  Colonial  \\'ars  in  the  State  of  New 
York  presented  its  1961  Annual  .\ward  to  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Morton,  '10,  Chancellor  Professor  of  History, 
Emeritus,  at  the  College  of  \\'illiam  and  Mary,  for 
his  two-volume  work,  Colonial  Virginia. 

This  award  consists  of  an  inscribed  bronze  medal- 
lion of  the  seal  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  ^\'ars  and 
the  citation  accompanying  the  award  describes 
Colonial  I'irginia  as  "a  work  of  outstanding  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  American  Colonial  history." 

Dr.  Morton's  book,  covering  the  period  1607-1763, 
previously  received  three  other  awards:  a  citation  for 
excellency  in  design  and  printing  in  the  Ninth  Annual 
Southern  Books  Competition  of  the  Southeastern  Li- 
brary .Association,  the  New  York  Emplo)ing  Printers 
.Association  Certificate  of  Merit  for  1960,  and  the 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  .American  .Association  for 
State  and  Local  History.  The  book  was  published  in 
1960  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  and 
was  reviewed  in  The  Record  in  January,  1961. 

A  native  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Dr.  Morton  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  from  Hampden-Syclney  College,  his 
A.M.  from  Hanard  University,  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  later  received  an 
honorary  Litt.D.  from  Hampden-Sydney.  He  joined 
the  facult)  of  the  College  of  "William  and  Mary  in 
1919  and  ser\ed  as  head  of  the  department  of  history 
from  1921  until  his  retirement  in  1959.  He  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  historical  journals  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Virginia  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion. Under  his  editorship  (1943-46)  the  William  and 
Ma)y  Qunrlrrly  became  a  nationally-known  magazine. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


1900 

Dr.  Ray  A.  Moore,  Sr.,  has  bOLii  named  Prince  Edward 
Cloiiiity   jail    physician    by    the   County    Board   of   Supervisors. 

1904 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  G.  Christian  were  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia cruise  to  the  Caribbean  in  February.  The  group  sailed 
from  Norfolk.  .\lso  in  the  group  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  N. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  former  trustee  of  the  College. 

1905 

Dr.  Edgar  G.  Gammon,  president  emeritus  of  Hampden- 
■Sydney,  was  in  attendance  at  the  ceremonies  marking  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  sanctuary  at  Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  March  and  participated  in 
the  service.  Dr.  Gammon  served  as  pastor  of  the  church  from 
19;;7    until    1939. 

1906 

Honorable  S.  B.  Campbell,  Wythcville,  Virginia,  was  pre- 
sented a  fiO-year  pin  by  Wytheville  Fraternal  Lodge  No.  82, 
.\.  F.  and  A.  M.,  at  Past  Masters  Night  held  recently  in 
Wytheville.  Of  the  fifteen  past  masters  present  at  the  event, 
Mr.  Campbell  had  served  as  Past  Master  at  a  longer  past  date, 
having  been  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Wytheville  Lodge  in 
1915.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wytheville,  a 
leader  in  his  profession  as  an  attorney,  civic  and  church 
leader,  and  active  in  Lodge  affairs.  Only  three  men  have  pre- 
viously been  awarded  this  50-year  pin. 

1907 

Friends  of  P.  Tulane  Atkinson,  treasurer-emeritus  of  the  Col- 
lege, will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has  recovered  from  a  recent 
operation  and  is  able  to  be  out  again. 

1911 

Paul  M.  Haldeman  serves  as  an  elder  in  the  Winchester 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  previously  served  as  both  deacon  and 
elder  in  the  Opequon  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kerns- 
town,  Frederick  Comity,  Virginia,  ."^t  the  present  time  Mr. 
Haldeman  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  National  Bank  and  a  director  in  the  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Loudoun  County,  the  Victor  Products 
Corporation  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  of  the  George 
Washington  Hotel  Corporation  in  Winchester.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Loan  and  Thrift  Corporation  in  Win- 
chester. In  addition  to  all  the  many  business  enterprises  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  Mr.  Haldeman  devotes  his  time  and  in- 
terest to  raising  beef  cattle  on  the  large  farm  where  he  lives. 

Friends  of  Walter  Grey  Dunnington,  New  York  attorney, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  recovering  satisfactorily  from  a 
recent    major    operation. 

1914 

"A  Tableful  of  Moderators"  was  the  caption  of  a  picture 
appearing  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader  in  early  January. 
Seated  around  the  table  were  three  former  moderators  of  the 
General  .Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chinch,  LI.S..  Dr.  Ernest 
Trice  Thompson,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Lacy,  Jr.,  H.  D.  '28,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Thompson,  and  Dr.  ^Vallace  M.  .Alston,  H.  D.  "39,  pres- 
ent  moderator. 

1915 

A  feature  article  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,5,  described  the  career  of  Senator  Curry  Carter,  Staun- 
ton, Virginia.  Entitled  "Two-Bow  Man  .\lso  a  Beau  "  the  ar- 
ticle described  the  Senator's  love  for  bow  ties,  his  explanation 
for  the  nick-name  "bow-legs  "  acquired  from  past  baseball  feats, 
and  his  contribution  to  the  Virginia  General  .Assembly  since 
1948.  One  fellow-legislator  remarked  that  Mr.  Carter  is  the 
most  expert  executioner  of  legislation  he  has  seen  in  his  26 
years  in  the  Assembly.  "When  he  gets  up  like  a  bantam  rooster, 
shaking  the  dirt  out  of  his  feathers,  look  out!  "  Senator  Charles 
Moses  was  quoting  as  saying. 


1916 

Columnist  Ross  Valentine  in  the  March  4  issue  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispalch  writes:  "If  I  were  banished  to  the 
proverbial  island,  and  given  the  choice  of  reading  matter  to 
take  along,  I  believe  1  would  choose,  as  two  for  the  five-foot 
shelf,  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalog  and  a  copy  of  Leigh  Hanes' 
'Wide  the  Gate'.  I  would  check  Sears  for  an  inventory  of  liv- 
ing standard  things  I  would  not  need  in  my  wilderness  exile. 
Hanes  would  more  than  compensate  me  for  denial  of  the 
thousand-undone   amenities   we   now   consider    indispensable." 

"'  'Wide  the  Gate'  is  one  of  my  bedside  books,  books  that 
need  not  be  read  through  at  one  sitting,  but  may  be  dipped 
into  at  will  for  sheer  enjoyment.  It  ranks,  in  my  opinion, 
with  Robert  Frost,  another  poet  with  a  radar  eye,  seeing  beauty 
and  meaning  obscured  to  us  by  our  preoccupation  with  the 
immediacy  of  earning  a  living.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Ross  then  quotes  ex- 
cerpts from  "Late  Storm"  which,  he  notes,  illustrates  the  Roa- 
noke poet's  gift  of  putting  into  words  what  Whittier  referred  to 
in  his  stilted  prose  as  "the  medicinal  virtue  of  natine's 
ministrations." 

Dr.  D.  M.  Allan,  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  at 
the  College,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Society  for 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion  held  at  Floriila  State  University, 
Tallahassee,    Florida,    the    week    of    March    5. 

1917 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Newman  was  slated  to  receive  a  special  award 
by  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  .April.  The  state 
chamber  annually  recognizes  certain  individuals  in  Virginia  for 
"extraordinary  contributions  to  the  public  well-being,  whether 
it  be  in  the  field  of  art,  literature,  commerce,  invention,  politics, 
philanthropy,  or  any  other  endeavor."  Dr.  Newman  has  an- 
noiniced  his  retirement  as  president  of  VPI,  effective  this 
summer. 

1919 

Walter  Blair,  Galax,  Virginia,  writes:  "I  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  January  issue,  particidarly  the  item  by  Jim  Warren. 
I  agree  with  him.  It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  room  or  board 
in  any  of  the  private  houses,  but  a  few  of  us  spent  many  de- 
lightful hours  in  the  home  of  George  and  Mrs.  Walker,  and 
most  of  us  had  a  taste  of  just  what  Jim  was  writing  about. 
Speaking  of  memories — I  was  doing  a  bit  of  house  cleaning  re- 
cently and  ran  across  my  copy  of  the  1915  Kaleidoscope.  \Vhat 
memories  it  ilid  bring  to  mind  .  .  .  . "  The  Record  office  is 
grateful  to  Mr.  Blair  for  sending  in  frequent  newspaper  items 
on   aliunni. 

1921 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  William  W.  Brown  to  Professor 
George  A.  Lyie  took  place  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
.Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  December  21,  1961.  Following  the 
late  afternoon  ceremony  a  wedding  supper  was  held  in  the 
Treadway  Maryland  Inn.  Professor  Lyle  is  with  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  at  the  L'nited  States  Naval  .Academy. 
The  Lyles  are  making  their  home  at  227  Wanlour  Drive  in 
.Annapolis. 

1924 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lydia  Mary  Bruce  to  Dr.  Edward 
Newton  Pleasants  took  place  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  on  October 
14,  1961.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pleasants  make  their  home  in  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Pleasants  is  assistant  superin- 
tencient  of   the   Hollidaysburg  State   Hospital. 

1925 

Dr.  William  C.  Barger,  chief  psychiatrist  with  the  NYC 
Boaril  of  Education  and  director  of  Barger  Is:  Barclay  music 
publishing  firm,  will  spend  the  months  .April  to  September  on 
an  extended  business  trip  to  Europe.  His  itinerary  will  include 
Greece,  .Austria,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  firm  has 
published  original  music  by  Glenn  Gould,  international  pi- 
anist; by  Arkadie  Kouguell,  pianist,  and  holder  of  La  Medaille 
d'Officer  d'.Acadamie  de  la  Republique  Francaise:  and  by  the 
editor,  Robert  Barclay,  whose  orchestral  and  harp  composi- 
tions  have   been   performed    in    Hollywood    Bowl,   Baden-Baden, 
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and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  latter  with  soundciucmatic  record- 
ing for  further  distribution.  In  the  late  summer  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Dr.  Barger  will  attend  the  International  Harp  Festival 
and  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Child  Psychiatry  & 
.Allied  Professions,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

William  T.  Reed,  Jr.,  former  president  of  Larus  Brother 
C:ompany  of  Richmond,  was  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Reed  became  the  first  chairman  in  the 
history  of  the  tobacco  manufacturing  company.  He  is  continu- 
ing to  serve  as  chief  executive  officer.  W.  Brooks  Ceorge,  the 
new    president,    will    serve   as   chief   administrative   officer. 

1926 

C.  Stuart  Wheatley,  Jr.,  lawyer  of  Danville.  Virginia,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Virginia  .State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Mr.  Wheatley  is  a  former  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  was  a  leader  of  the  .Assembly's  massive  resistance 
bloc.   His  appointment   is  for  a  four-year   term. 

James  P.  Selvage,  presiilent  of  .Selvage  and  Lee.  Inc..  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  addressed  the  Richmond  Control 
of  the  Controllers  Institute  of  America  on  March  2.  at  the 
Commonwealth    Club    in    Richmond. 

1928 

The  Virginians  of  Maryland,  Incorporated,  presented  a 
medallion  of  honor  to  Robert  H.  Porterfield  at  ceremonies  in 
Baltimore  on  January  '_'().  Mr.  Porterfield  is  founder  and  man- 
aging director  of  the  Barter  Fheater,  the  Virginia  official  state 
theater   established    in    lil.'K. 

George  V.  Scott,  Richmond.  Virginia,  senior  vice  presiilent  of 
Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Ciorporation.  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  \Vest  Broad  Street  advisory  board  of  the  Central 
National    Bank    of    Richmond. 

1929 

William  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
chief  counsel  of  the  reorganized  legal  department  of  Lawyers 
Title   Insurance   Corporation   of   Richmond. 

Ihis  distressing  note  was  received  from  an  alumnus  in 
Lewisburg.  West  Virginia;  "Re  Dr.  John  Montgomery  and  the 
Old  Red  Mill  here:  It  was  informally  opened  for  inspection, 
completely  stocked,  and  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  just 
about  five  days  before  the  formal  opening.  A  real  loss  to  the 
community."  I'he  opening  of  this  "country  store"  venture 
was  reported  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Record. 

C.  E.  "Tite"  Turley,  who  has  coached  Greenbrier  Military 
School  football  teams  since  1929.  and  has  been  coach  since 
193.5.  will  retire  as  coach  next  fall  to  give  full  time  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  commandant  of  cadets. 


1930 

John  P.  Hill  is  now  in  the  Butane  gas  and  paving  business 
in  Ingram,  Texas.  Mr.  Hill  attended  .Austin  College  after  leav- 
ing Hamptlen-Sydney  and  later  received  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Mexico 
liuring  the  3U's.  before  returning  to  Texas.  In  writing  to  a  class- 
mate about  his  children  (a  married  daughter,  a  son  of  nine- 
teen, and  a  son,  aged  nine)  he  says  ".  .  .  .  I  doubt  if  my  sons 
would  think  of  putting  cows  in  Mcllwaine  Hall  or  burning 
Dr.  Eggleston's  Historic  Old  Oaks'  trying  to  smoke  out  squir- 
lels   .   .   .   ." 

Herbert  Clarence  Bradshaw's  newest  book,  "Toward  The 
Dawn."  a  history  of  the  first  Carolina  State  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  published  December  I.  1961.  The  Association  is  a 
private  organization  which  works  with  North  Carolina's  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  fashioning  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  blind  and  work  in  the  prevention  of  blinil- 
ness. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Prince  Edward  Branch.  APVA.  at  the  Prince  Edward 
Hotel  in  Farmville  on  February  2.5.  He  addressed  the  group 
on  the  history  of  Prince  Edward's  contribution  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  effort  and  described  the  life  in  the  county  lim- 
ing that   period. 


1931 

Stewart  Bell,  Jr.,  Winchester,  Virginia,  has  been  elected 
Clerk  of  the  Session  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Win- 
chester. 

The  Reverend  Luther  L.  Price  is  now  living  in  Ft.  Pierce, 
Florida,  where  he  is  engageil  in  organizing  a  new  church.  He 
was  formerlv  the  associate  minister  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church    in    Orlando. 

1932 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  kendig,  Jr.,  Richmond.  Virginia,  has  become 
chairman  of  the  Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine's  board  of 
trustees.  He  has  just  completed  a  term  as  president  of  the 
group. 

1934 

Friends  of  William  Franklin  Fallwell,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, extend  sympathy  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  father,  W. 
V.  Fallwell,  Farmville,  Virginia.  Mr.  Fallwell  served  in  the 
postal  service  in  Farmville  from  1913  until  his  retirement  in 
1948.   He  died   on    February   28,   1962. 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  Wilkerson  was  reappointed  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  another  term.  His  ap- 
pointment was  announced  in  early  March  by  Governor  Albertis 
Harrison. 

Dr.  Wilkerson  was  presented  a  life  membership  pin  from 
the  Tuckahoe  Junior  High  School's  Parent  Teacher  Association 
in  ceremonies  at  the  group's  February  meeting. 

1935 

The  marriage  of  .Ann  Parkhill  Hervey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  Rankin  Hervey  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Lt.  Ephraim 
W.  Crews,  Jr.,  took  place  in  Grace  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church  on  February  3,  1962.  Mrs.  Crews  finished  Collegiate 
School  in  Richmond  and  attended  Stratford  College.  The  Crews 
are  making  their  home  at   Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

1936 

T.  Maxwell  Ferguson  is  now  resilient  manager  of  National 
Aniline  Division  of  Allieil  Chemical  Corporation  with  offices 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  writes:  "...  .After  20-some-odd-years, 
my  old  friend  at  Hampden-Sydney,  Bill  Fleming,  contacted  me 
and  I  spent  a  week-end  with  him  at  his  home  in  Miami,  Florida. 
I  am  indeed  sorry  that  I  missed  out  on  our  Class's  25th  Reunion. 
It  certainly  reminds  me  of  my  age.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Ferguson's  home  ad- 
dress is  3912  Sheldon  Drive,  N.  E.,  Atlanta. 

The  maiTiage  of  Miss  Patricia  Theresa  Rosenbaum,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Robert  Rosembaum  of  Charleston.  West 
Virginia,  to  Stephen  Smith  Jacobsen  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  took 
place  on  September  8.  1961.  The  bride  was  given  in  marriage  by 
her   father   in    the   Salt   Lake   City   Temple. 

Dr.  Jesse  N.  Clore  has  recently  been  ordained  as  an  elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Winchester.  Vriginia.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Clore  is  doing  an  outstanding  work  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Senior  Yoinig  Peoples  Department.  Pending  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  educational  buililing  at  the  church  Dr.  Clore  con- 
ducts his  classes  in  an  office  above  the  Peoples  Drug  Store.  "We 
have  taken  the  mountain  to  Mahomet — the  kids  were  going 
there  anyway."  commented  Dr.  Clore. 

I  he  Reverend  Joseph  R.  Woody,  Presbyterian.  U.  S..  mission- 
ary to  west  Brazil,  spoke  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Staunton  in  early  February.  Mr.  Woody  is  currently  serving  in 
the  United  States  as  an  area  secretary  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  World  Missions  located  in  Nashville.  Tennessee. 

The  Reverend  Ellsworth  Orndoff  \vrites:  ".  .  .  We  want  to 
thank  the  administration  of  the  College  for  such  a  delightful 
\isit  to  the  campus  on  Homecoming  Day.  We  had  a  wonderful 
time  meeting  the  class  of  "36  once  more,  and  all  my  old  friends 
there.  .  .  .  The  new  library  is  just  out  of  this  world'  and  will 
be  a  most  welcomed  addition  to  the  life  of  the  College  ...."' 

1937 

James  B.  Bullard,  proprietor  of  the  Richmond  Camera  Shop. 
Incorporateil.  has  recently  been  installed  as  president  of  the 
C^oochland  Countv  Ruritan  Club. 
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Mr.  Bullard's  son,  twelve-year  old  Jimmy,  is  in  orbit  nowa- 
days over  the  successful  flight  of  Colonel  John  Cilenn.  Recently 
Jimmy  clipped  a  picture  of  the  seven  astronauts  from  a  maga- 
zine and  sent  it  to  Langley  Field.  To  his  surprise  he  got  the  pic- 
ture back  complete  with  autographs,  except  for  that  of  L. 
(kirdon  Cooper,  Jr.,  who  was  in  .Australia  at  the  time.  The 
picture  was  framed  and  hung  in  the  basement  playroom,  but 
following  Colonel  Glenn's  orbital  flight,  it  was  moved  to  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  first  floor  library  of  the  Bullard's  River  Road 
home. 

1938 

John  Halliday  has  been  appointed  Research  Engineer  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Virginia.  Mr.  Halliday  was  first  employetl  in  the  Sheet 
Metal  division  in  19,S6,  later  working  in  the  Coppersmiths  and 
Engineering  Technical  division  before  transferring  to  the  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  in  July,  19,58.  He  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Engineering  Laboratory  in  1961.  Mr.  Halliday  is  a  native  of 
Belfast,  Ireland.  He  received  his  B.  S.  at  Hampden-Sydncy  in 
1938  and  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Florida.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  the  George  Gordon  Battle  phvsics  prize  at 
the   1938  ccmimencement. 

The  Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  Association  met  for  its  annual 
three-day  seminar  at  the  LIniversity  of  Virginia  in  February.  L. 
Lee  Bean,  Arlington  attorney,  serves  as  one  of  the  four  vice  pres- 
itlents-at-large   of   the   giT)up. 

Jennings  B.  Springer,  Heart  Association  Director  of  Rehabili- 
tation, is  one  of  six  Virginians  named  recently  to  the  Staff  Con- 
ference Program  .Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Heart 
.Association.  He  was  also  appointed  the  Staff  Conference  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Rehabilitation  Committee  of  the  American  Heart 
Council  on  Communitv  Service  and  Education.  Mr.  Springer, 
formerly  of  Buckingham,  now  lives  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

1939 

Arthur  M.  Field,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  resigned,  effec- 
tive May  1,  as  director  of  adult  education  for  the  Presbyterian, 
L'.S.  Board  of  Christian  Education.  He  will  become  pastor  of 
College  Church,  Hampden-Sydncy,  on  Jidy  1. 

J.  R.  Orgain,  Jr.,  .Alberta,  Virginia,  realtor,  has  been  named 
to  the  committee  on  real  estate  economics  and  research  of  the 
National   Association   of   Real    Estate    Boards. 


1940 

Charles  G.  Houston,  Jr.,  attorney  of  .Augusta,  Georgia,  writes 
to  Dr.  Thompson:  ".  .  .  It  has  been  about  fifteen  years  since  1 
was  last  at  Hampdcn-Sydney,  but  1  think  often  of  the  school 
and  continue  to  appreciate  what  it  has  meant  to  me.  Before  too 
long  I  hope  .some  lovely  spring  or  fall  day  to  be  on  the  campus 
with  my  family  and  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  it  to  them, 
and  seeing  you  and  the  other  professors  of  my  day  who  are 
still  at  the  school.  Thanks  for  your  part  in  my  training  in 
Greek,  which  has  been  the  basis  for  my  development  of  a  deep 
interest  in  all  aspects  of  Greek  culture  .  .  .  ."  Mr.  Houston  writes 
that  he  has  been  enjoying  the  reading  of  Greek  plays  and  Greek 
literature  in   the  original. 

Dr.  Robert  Crews  Vaiighan,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
alumni  association  of  llnion  Theological  Seminary  at  the  group's 
meeting  in  early  March. 

1941 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Tulane  Atkinson,  Jr.,  of  .Amelia,  \'irginia. 
announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth  child,  a  son,  Robert  Boiling, 
on  January  30,  1962.  Paternal  grandparents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  T.  .Atkinson  '07,  of  Hampden-Sydnev.  The  maternal  grand- 
mother is  Mrs.  F.  F.  Whittle  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

William  C.  Chewning,  Richmond  realtor,  has  been  named  to 
the  committee  on  professional  standards  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

1942 

Kossen  Gregory  of  Roanoke,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates,  appeared  before  the  House  committee  in  February 


during  its  consideration  of  three  proposals,  one  of  them  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Gregory,  to  expand  driver  education  in  public 
schools. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Crockett,  Jr.,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  writes:  "One 
of  the  things  I  might  also  mention  is  that  Dad  was  always 
somewhat  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  member  of  his 
class  to  have  a  son  enrolled  at   Hampden-Sydney   .   .   .   ." 

Dr.  Keith  Eubank,  professor  of  history  at  North  Texas  State 
University  in  Denton,  Texas,  is  the  author  of  "Paul  Cambon. 
Master  Diplomatist,"  which  was  published  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press  in  December,  1960.  (See  page  16.)  Dr.  Eubank 
has  also  completed  work  on  a  book  on  the  Munich  Agreement 
and  is  working  on  a  history  of  the  Summit  Conference  idea. 

The  Eubanks  have  a  son,  David,  anil  a  (laughter,  Ellen. 

1943 

Dr.  Robert  Patrick  Moore  was  installed  as  an  elder  in  the 
River  Road  Presbvterian  Chinch,  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1962.  Dr.  Moore  is  the  son  of  Dr.  (00)  and  Mrs.  R.  ,A. 
Moore  of  Hampdcn-Sydney. 

Richard  E.  Thaxton  has  been  name<l  vice  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Johns  of  Richmond  has  been  named 
Richmond  area  chairman  for  Johns  Hopkins  University's  12-mil- 
lion-dollar  fiuid-raising  campaign. 

Thomas  Marshall  Miller  is  now  public  relations  man  for  the 
Green  Bay  Packers.  Frank  Buck  .58,  met  Mr.  Miller  recently  at 
a  Sports  Club  tlinner  in  Newport  News.  Mr.  Buck  writes:  ".  .  . 
We  talked  at  great  length  about  Death  Valley  and  the  people 
he  knew  when  he  was  there.  He  recalled  beating  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  the  football  season  of  1940.  (Times  have  really 
changed,  haven't  they?)  The  war  put  an  end  to  his  Hampden- 
Sydney  education,  and  lom  expressed  a  great  tlesire  to  have  fin- 
ished there.  I  felt  that  this  woidd  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  Record  since  the  (Ireen  Bay  Packers  have  attained  such 
national  prominence  .  .  .  ." 

1944 

Dr.  E.  Randolph  Trice,  Richmond  dermatologist,  was  elected 
commander  of  the  Lee-Jackson  Camp,  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, for  the  year  1962, 

1945 

John  E.  Cann,  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  is  now  associated  with 
The  Superior  Electric  Company  as  a  sales  engineer.  He  was 
formerly  employed  by  General  Electric. 


1946 

The  Reverend  J.  V.  C.  Summerell  is  now  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Fayettevillc  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fayetteville.  North  Caro- 
lina. Previous  pastorates  included  those  in  Florence,  Alabama, 
and  Blackstone,  Virginia.  Mr.  Summerell  is  a  native  of  Newport 
News,  Virginia.  During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  Armv 
Engineers  Corp   in  India. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  W.  Foley,  missionary  to  Brazil,  is 
spending  this  vear  on  furlough  in  the  Linited  States  and  living 
at  Mission  C:ourt  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Mr.  Foley  has  been 
in  great  demand  as  a  speaker.  Reports  have  come  of  his  fine 
deliveries  in  Roanoke,  Richmond,  and  other  Virginia  communi- 
ties. He  was  the  speaker  at  the  Farmville  Presbyterian  Church 
in  late  February  for  the  church's  Family  Night.  Mr.  Foley  has 
served  as  pastor  of  an  English-speaking  congiegation  in  Recife 
and  has  had  a  small  parish  field  of  two  Brazilian  congrega- 
tions. He  is  presently  a  professor  of  Christian  Education  and 
church  music  at  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Recife,  Brazil. 
He  and  his  family  plan  to  return  to  Brazil   in  June,  1962. 

George  W.  Brooks,  Head  of  Vibration  and  Dynamics  Branch 
of  the  Dvnamics  Loads  Division,  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  Princeton  University  on  January  12.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  member  of  the  V-I2  Group  at  Hampden-Sydney 
(luring  AVorld  War  II.  He  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees 
from  Princeton,  where  he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  has  been  at  Langlev  .Air  Force  Base  since  1949  as  an  .Aero- 
nautical   Research   Scientist    in    the   old    Physical    Research   Di- 
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vision.   He   is   an   instructor   in   the   University   of   Virginia   and 
Virginia    Polytechnic    Institute    graduate    study    programs. 

1948 

George  Wright,  III,  has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  to 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Michigan  Manufacturers  .\ssocia- 
tion.  with  offices  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Wright  joined  the  Virginia 
Manufacturers  Association  immediately  after  graduating  from 
Hampden  Sydney. 

Dr.  James  A.  Higgs,  Jr.,  has  hcen  named  cxecuti\e  commit- 
tee member-at-large  of  the  King's  Daughters'  Hospital  in  Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 

Marvin  C.  Bowling,  Jr.,  a  memher  of  the  legal  department 
of  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation,  has  heen  named  as- 
sociate counsel   for   the   corporation. 

Maxwell  V.  Perrow  has  been  writing  for  Ciathedral  Films 
for  the  past  several  years  and  is  working  toward  his  Ph.D.  in 
Communications  at  the  L'nivcrsity  of  Southern  California.  In 
1960  Mr.  Perrow  rccci\eil  his  M.\.  in  communications,  with  a 
major  in  Telecommunication  and  a  minor  in  Ciincma.  Mr. 
Perrow  is  a  communication  consultant,  scr\ing  the  church  and 
religious  agencies  in  Inglewood,  Clalifornia.  His  wife  is  a  Field 
Director  with    the  Girl   Scouts   in    Inglewood. 

The  Reverend  Lewis  H.  Lancaster,  Jr.,  missionary  to  Japan, 
writes:  ".  .  .  We  ha\e  heard  some  wonderfid  reports  of  the 
progress  being  made  at  Hampden-Sydney.  I  can  hardly  wait 
to  see  the  new  library  building — after  the  hours  I  spent  in 
that  old  place,  it  came  to  have  an  important  place  in  the 
memories  of  the  College,  but  it  will  be  good  to  sec  what  folks 
study  in  now  .  .  .  ." 

1949 

The  Reverend  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Irvine,  IV,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  .son.  Jed  White  Irving,  on  March  4,  19(i2.  The  Irv- 
ings  ha\e  another  son.  Da\id,  and  a  daughter,  C^arol.  Mr.  Irvine 
is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  Christian  Education  at  Cohnnbia 
University  in  New  York  and  is  also  studying  at  L'nion  .Seini- 
nary   there. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Rebecca  Dragos.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Dragos  of  Dearborn,  Michigan,  to  Winfield 
Massie  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  took  place  on  March  4.  1962.  in 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Orthodox  Romanian  Church  in  Dear- 
born. Mr.  Massie  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Aubrey 
(16)  Massie  of  Richmond.  The  Massies  are  making  their  home 
at   6101    2,5th    Street,   Speedway,    Indiana. 

1950 

Carter  Lambert  Coghill  has  accepted  a  position  as  Per- 
sonnel Director  for  the  Mitre  Corporation  in  Montgomery,  -Ala- 
bama. This  is  a  research  company  which  furnishes  information 
to  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Mr.  Coghill  formerlv  maile  his 
home  in   Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

A.  Milan  Hitt,  Jr.,  was  a  visitor  on  the  campus  in  January. 
Mr.  Hitt  is  a  representative  of  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  textbook 
publishers.  His  offices  are  in  Salem.  Virginia. 

William  B.  Wall,  Farmville  newspaperman,  won  first  prize 
in  News  Photography  for  ^Veekly  Papers,  in  the  Virginia  Press 
.Association    annual    competition. 

George  Tarry  Bryson  has  become  general  manager  of  the 
downtown  Lynchburg  store  of  Miller  and  Rhoads.  Incorporated. 
Mr.  Bryson.  who  joined  Miller  and  Rhoads  in  19:')0,  has  ser\ed 
as  general  sales  manager  at  the  Lynchburg  store  and  at  the 
Roanoke  store.  He  took  post-graduate  work  at  Richmond  Pro- 
fessional Institute  before  joining  the  company. 

The  Reverend  L.  Randolph  Harrison,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  will  join  the 
Board  of  World  Missions  of  the  Presbvtcrian  Church  in  Brazil 
on  June  15.  Mr.  Harrison  has  served  the  900-member  Harrison- 
burg church  since  19.58.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  the 
daughter  of  missionaries. 

195! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  P.  Robinson  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  child  and  second  son.  Bruce  MacMaster.  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1961,  at  the  Princeton.  New  jersev.  Hospital. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weyland  Thomas  Joyner,  Jr.,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Weyland  Thomas  Joyner.  Ill,  on  February  22, 
1962.  The  Joyners  have  a  daughter.  Ann  Newman,  one  year 
old.  Dr.  Jovner  is  professor  of  physics  at   Hampden-Sydney. 

David  L.  Watson  of  Herndon.  Virginia,  has  been  named 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Universal  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration. Since  the  corporation  was  formed  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering  and 
prdouction. 

William  Alexander  Moore,  sou  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  \. 
Moore  of  Hampden-Sydney.  has  recently  been  promoted  by 
Hercides  Powder  Coinpanv,  and  has  been  transferred  from 
Radford,  Virginia,  to  Doxer,  New  Jersey.  He  is  an  engineer  with 
the  company. 

1952 

The  Reverend  Paul  L.  Hanks  has  recently  mo\ed  to  Camp 
Monroe.  Laurel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  He  will  serve  as  super- 
intendent of  Favette\ille  Presbytery's  Camp  and  Director  of 
Camping.  For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Hanks  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Rowland  and  lone  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Rowland, 
North    Carolina. 

Archibald  F.  Robertson,  Jr.  was  a  visitor  on  the  Hill  in 
early  January.  Mr.  Robertson  is  working  toward  his  Ph.D.  in 
political   science   at   the   L'niversity   of  Virginia. 

1953 

C.  Scott  Kelly,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  "A  very  busy 
fall  came  to  an  end  yesterday  when  the  thirty-seven  foreign 
high  school  science  teachers  left  after  their  three  months  here.  I 
coordinated  the  universitv  phase  of  this  half  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  L'S.A  under  the  International  Teacher  Development  Pro- 
gram of  the  State  Department.  For  the  next  few  months  I 
must  work  principally  with  an  association  of  some  thirty-five 
colleges  and  unixersities  which  have  banded  together  under 
the  inspiration  of  our  office  to  further  their  international  ex- 
change  activities    .    .    .    ." 

1954 

Ben  J.  Bowers  was  the  first  prize  winner  for  the  Virginia 
Press  .Association's  ainiual  award  for  News  Writing  in  AVeekly 
Papers.  Mr.  Bowers,  then  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Farm- 
ville Herald,  now  makes  his  home  in  Bayside.  Virginia.  (See 
.Aliniini  News.) 

1955 

The  Reverend  Richard  L.  Newkirk  is  the  Moderator-Elect 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Bluestone.  He  will  attend  the  General  .As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  in  Winston-Salein  in 
May.  Mr.  Newkirk  serves  as  pastor  in  South  Williamson,  Ken- 
tucky. He  also  teaches  an  elective  course  in  Bible  Historv  in 
the    William.son    High    School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Francis  Cheek,  111.  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter.  Wendv  Susan,  on   November  7.   1961. 

Alton  E.  Bryant,  Jr.,  has  become  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Taylor,  Hazen,  and  Laster  in  Richmontl,  X'irginia.  Offices  are 
at   1115   East   Main   Street. 

1956 

John  Wendell  Bailey,  Jr.,  is  teaching  historv  at  .Allegheny 
College  in  Ciimiberland.  Maryland.  He  received  his  M..A.  in 
history  from  the  I'nixersity  of  Maryland  in  June,  1961.  His  ad- 
dress is  806   Ridgewood   .A\enue  in   Cumberland. 

The  Reverend  William  Spencer  Hamrick,  now  engaged  in 
doctoral  studies  at  L'nion  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond, 
will  become  pastor  of  the  Maxton.  North  Carolina.  Presbvte- 
rian  Chinch  after  completion  of  this  session's  work  in  Mav. 
Mr.  Hamrick  has  preached  as  guest  minister  at  College  Chinch 
several   times  since   the  opening  of   the  session   in   September. 

Charles  C.  "Chuck"  Mottley,  head  football  coach  at  St. 
Christopher's  .School  since  1958,  has  resigned,  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year.  Mr.  Mottlev  has  been  teaching 
religious  studies  and  history  and  coaching  varsity  track  and 
junior  varsity  basketball,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  football. 
At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Mottley  is  considering  several  offers 
for  positions   at  other  schools. 


KOR  April,   1962 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\'esley  Price  of  Richmond  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter.  Patricia  D.  Hodges,  to  Bartlett 
Roper,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  Roper.  '.SI.  of  Pctcrs- 
hurg.  Ihe  wedding  took  place  on  December  '12..  1961.  in  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  Mr.  Roper  is  now  scr\  ing  in  the  United  States  .Army  sta- 
tioned   at    Fort   Jackson,    South    Carolina. 


1957 

Ihe  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Armistead  Moore,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Dunn  Moore,  to  William  Ryland 
Gardner,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C^ardner  ('24),  all  of  Rich- 
mond, took  place  on  Saturday.  December  16.  1931,  in  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church.  Richmond.  Mr.  Gardner  was  his 
sons  best  man.  Ushers  inchuled  John  Ros  Bowers,  Jo.se  Ramon 
Davila,  Lewis  Howard  Mundin,  and  Henry  Cannon  Spalding,  jr.. 
'60.  A  reception  was  held  in  the  Comitry  Club  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Gardner   are  making   their  home   in   Richmond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Bryan  Grinnan,  III,  are  now  inaking 
their  hoine  at  190.5  Claremont  Avenue  in  Norfolk.  Their  second 
(hild.  Randolph  Bryan  Cirinnan.  IV.  was  bom  on  June  I'i.  1961. 
Mr.  (irinnan  completed  his  Cioast  Ciuard  service  in  March  of 
last  year  and  is  now  with  the  audit  department  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  Norfolk. 

Arthur  Ellsworth  Koch,  III,  a  student  at  T.  C.  Williams  Law 
•School  in  Richmond,  passed  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Examina- 
tion in  early  February.  There  were  176  successful  applicants 
out   of  287   who   passed    the  examination. 

J.  R.  Davila  is  taking  law  at  the  T.  C.  ^Villiams  School  of 
Law  in  Richmond.  In  the  afternoons  he  assists  with  the  St. 
Christopher's  Lower  School   athletics. 


19.58 

Ronald  W.  Davis  is  now  serving  as  organist  at  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  in  Petersburg.  Virginia.  On  February  18  Mr. 
Davis  was  presented  in  an  organ  recital.  Other  participants 
were  Jcrrell  Sober,  tenor,  anti  William  Prizcr,  trumpeter. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Taylor  Dunn,  tlaughtcr  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  AVilcox  Dunn  of  Virginia  Beach,  to  Albert 
Kenton  Muhleman,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Midileman  of 
Richmond,  took  place  on  Saturday.  February  4.  in  the  chapel 
of  Galilee  Episcopal  Church  in  V'irginia  Beach.  Following  a 
southern  wedding  trip  the  couple  returned  to  make  their 
home  in   Richmond.   Best  man   was  Venable  Lane  Stern,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cushnie  annomice  the  birth  of 
their  hrst  child,  a  son.  David  Charles,  on  November  29.  1961. 
Mr.  Cushnie  is  in  his  middle  year  at  Union  Theological  .Semi- 
nary   in    Richmond.   Virginia. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  James  Thomas  Clark,  III,  annomice  the  birth  of 
a  son.  James  Thomas  Clark.  IV,  on  December  11,  1961,  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  Paternal  grandparents  are  Sheriff 
and  Mrs.  James  T.  Clark.  Jr.,  of  Farmville.  Virginia. 

According  to  a  news  item  in  the  Presbyterian  Home  Bul- 
letin. Lt.  (jg)  Mickey  Wichard  spent  some  time  in  the  Army 
Hospital  in  Frankfurt.  Germany,  suffering  from  shoidder  in- 
juries sustained  while  plaving  football.  Mr.  Wichard  plans 
to  return  to  his  work  with  the  C.&P.  Telephone  Company 
when   his   term   of  service   is  over. 


1959 

Charles  A,  Peterson  is  now  stationed  at  Headquarters  Com- 
pany, United  States  Army  Chemical  Center,  Maryland,  as  a 
Physical    Science    Research    .Assistant. 

Alexander  Fleet  Dillard,  Jr.,  of  Tappahannock.  and  Thomas 
George  Underwood  of  Gainesville,  passed  the  Virginia  State 
Bar  examination  in  February.  Theie  were  176  successful  ap- 
plicants out  of  a  total  of  287   who   took   the  examination. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sarah  Marshall  Irvine,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Almon  Irvine  of  Lexington.  Virginia, 
to  Joseph  Burner  Glower,  III,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Clower, 
Jr.,  of  Hampden-Sydney,  took  place  on  December  30,  1961,  in 
the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Episcopal  Church  in  Lexington. 
David  B.  Allan  of  Hampden-Sydney  was  best  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clower  arc  making  their  home  in  Athens,  Georgia,  where 


they   are   both   in   attendance   as   students   at    the    University   of 
Georgia. 

James  J.  H.  Price  spent  Christmas  in  Greece.  He  writes: 
"Have  spent  a  very  interesting  vacation  here  in  Greece  .... 
have  greatly  enjoyed  trips  to  Corinth.  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns. 
The  museums  in  Athens  are  excellent;  especially  has  the  My- 
cenaean Civilization  become  meaningfid  by  means  of  the  ex- 
ceptional collection  at  the  National  .\rcheological  Museum 
.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Price  is  spending  this  year  at  the  .seminary  in 
Montpellier,  France. 

1960 

Friends  of  John  Brawner  Robbins  extend  sympathy  to  him 
in  the  death  of  his  father.  Dr.  C.  Jay  Robbins,  Jr..  who  died 
in   Fredericksburg,   Virginia,  on   December    14.   1961. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Marvin  Wells,  Charleston.  West  Virginia, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  a  tlaughter,  Katherine 
Elizabeth,  on  November  16,  1961. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Linda  Margaret  Cheapc  to  Richard 
Bryant  Chappell  took  place  on  October  27.  1961,  in  the  chapel 
at  Kriknewton  Air  Base.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Mrs.  Chappell  is 
a  student  at  Nurses  Training  C:ollege  in  Ediidmrgh.  and  Air- 
man Chappell  is  completing  his  fourth  year  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  Edinburgh.  Ihe  couple  will  return  to  the 
States  in  the  fall. 

1961 

Olen  C.  Stewart,  Jr.,  was  a  recent  \isitor  on  the  Hill.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  teaching  in  the  social  stiulies  department  at  Norview 
High  School   in   Norfolk.  Virginia. 

Hugh  Kurkpalrick  Leary  is  now  a  field  representative  for 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Irust  Company  in  North  Carolina.  He  is 
making  his  home  at  839  S.  Park  Street  in  .Asheville.  N.  C.  Prior 
to  joining  Wachovia,  Mr.  Leary  had  six  months  training  in  the 
United  States  Army,  stationed  at   Fort  Sam   Houston,  Texas. 

D.  Roger  Mower,  who  is  teaching  Latin  at  John  Adams  Jun- 
ior High  School  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  writes:  "... 
I  am  still  enjoying  teaching  very  much  ...  I  coach  a  grammar 
class  evcrv  Monday  and  Wednesday  ....  this  semester  I  shall 
attend  two  art  classes  at  Morris  Harvey  .  .  ."  The  Record  office 
is  grateful  to  Mr.  Mower  for  the  loan  of  pictures  of  campus 
snow  scenes.  Mr.  Mower  an<l  his  father.  Donald  R.  Mower,  an 
ardent  Hampden-Sydney  friend,  were  \isitors  on  the  campus 
for   a   week-cntl    in    late   February. 

Lewis  M.  Walker,  III,  served  this  year  as  chairinan  of  the 
Outstanding  Young  Farmer  Committee  for  the  sponsoring 
Petersburg  C:hambcr  of  Commerce.  He  was  pictured  in  the 
Petersburg  Progress-Index  with  the  winner,  the  picture  ac- 
companying a  feature  article  in  the  January   14th  edition. 


Necrology 


BELL.  Richard  McDearmon  Bell.  06,  died  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, on  December   12,   1981.  He  was  seventy-nine  years  old. 

Mr.  Bell  was  superintendent  of  King  William  County 
schools  until  1921.  From  1921  until  1940  he  was  an  appraiser 
for  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad,  the 
Cheasapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  and  the  Southern  Railway.  In 
1940  Mr.  Bell  became  principal  of  Highland  Springs  Elemen- 
tary School  and  served  tnitil  his  retirement  in  1952.  He  en- 
joyed unusually  good  health  and  served  as  .substitute  teacher 
in  the  Henrico  schools  until  four  days  prior  to  his  death.  He 
died    of   a    heart    attack    suffered    at    his    home. 

Mr.  Bell  was  a  member  of  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  at 
Brooks  Hill  and  a  member  tif  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. He  was  a  loyal  contributor  to  the  Hampden-Sydney  .Alumni 
Fund. 

Finieral  services  were  held  in  Eniinanuel  Church,  with  burial 
in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery.  Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mary 
Terrell  Bell;  four  daughters,  Mrs.  David  C.  Burruss.  Mrs. 
Joseph  .\.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  R.  Terrell  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  M.  R. 
OBrvant.  all  of  Richmond. 

BCWERS.  George  Meade  Bowers,  Jr.,  'II.  died  on  April  16, 
1961,   following  a  long  illness.   He  was  71    years  old. 

Mr.  Bowers  was  a  native  of  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
and    spent    his    entire   life    there.    He   was    the   son    of    the   late 
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Cieorgc  M.  and  Elizabeth  Coe  Gray  Bowers,  his  father  being  a 
former  Congressman  from  the  Martinsburg  district  and  also 
served   as  U.  S,   Fishery  Commissioner. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  Mr.  Bowers  served  as  secretary  to 
his  father,  then  in  Congress,  and  was  active  in  Republican 
Party  affairs.  .Several  times  he  was  the  party's  nominee  for 
justice  of  the  peace  and  in  1940  was  a  cautlidate  for  the  House 
of  Delegates.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  associated  in 
various  businesses  in  the  city,  including  real  estate,  insurance, 
taxi  company,  and  most  prior  to  his  retirement  owned  and 
operated  a  motel  and  an  apartment  building  enterprise.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Picsbvtcriau  Church.  Martinsburg 
Lodge  B.  P.  O.  E..  and  Martinsburg  Lodge.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

.Surviving  are  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Trump.  Shep- 
berdstown;  two  granddaughters:  a  brother.  Stephen  E.  Bowers  of 
Martinsburg;  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  [can  B.  Hart,  Darien,  Connecti- 
cut. His  wife  died  in   1921. 

Burial   was   in   Green   Hill   Cemetery   in   Martinsburg. 

CALDWELL.  Lawrence  Carlton  Caldwell  died  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  on   December  25,   1961.   He  was  sixty-six   years  old. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  native  of  Mississippi.  He  received  his 
A.B.  and  his  LL.B.  degrees  from  Washington  and  Lee  L'ni- 
versity.  Before  beginning  the  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Caldwell 
taught  at  John  Marshall  High  School  in  Richmond.  He  v\'as 
formerly  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  Bethlehem  Presbvterian 
Church  in  Hanover  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hermi- 
tage Country  Club  and  the  Virginia  State  Bar  .Association.  Mr. 
Caldwell  had  served  in  the  statutory  research  branch  of  the 
state  and  had  retired  as  director  of  individual  taxes  of  the 
State   Department  of  Taxation. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mary  McFaden  Caldwell;  a 
son.  Lawrence  C.  Caldwell.  Jr..  of  Richmond;  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Hanna  and  Mrs.  Luther  Fulton,  both  of  Louisville.  Mis- 
sissippi; an<l  three  grandchildren.  .Another  sou,  Frank  M.  Cald- 
well. T)3.  was  killed  in  a  training  flight.  July  17,  I9,').S.  The 
Hampden-Sydney  College  Library  receives  annual  gifts  in  mem- 
ory  of   this   son. 

FLANNAGAN.  The  death  of  Walter  B.  Flannagan.  Jr.,  '23, 
of  Palestine.  Texas,  has  been  reported   to   the  .Alumni   Office. 

FLEMING.  Warren  Lewis  Fleming,  '21,  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack on  December  19.  1961,  in  St.  Andrew's  School,  Middle- 
town,  Delaware. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  a  native  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  son 
of  the  late  Hampton  Fleming  and  Mrs.  Nellie  George  Watts 
Fleming.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Richmond  Aca- 
demy, his  .A.B.  degree  from  Hampden-Sydney,  and  his  A.M. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  193.5-36  he  did 
graduate  work  at  George  Washington  University  and  spent 
two  summers  in  graduate  work  at  Columbia  University  towards 
his  Ph.D.  in  modern  languages.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  the  summer  of  192."),  and  at  L'Universite  d'Aix  in  Marseille 
in  19.")l-,")2.  In  1938  Mr.  Fleming  published  Elementary  French 
Grammar.  His  book.  Les  Jumeaux  de  I'Hotel  Corneille,  was 
published  in  1961  by  Odyssey  Press.  (See  Gifts  to  Librarv. 
p.  10.) 

Mr.  Fleming  taught  at  Maury  High  School  in  Norfolk  for 
one  year  before  going  to  The  Episcopal  High  School  in  Alex- 
andria, where  he  was  head  of  the  French  Department,  head 
coach  in  basketball,  junior  football,  and  assistant  tennis  coach 
from  192,")  until  1937.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  St.  Andrew's 
.School  in  1937  and  remained  there  until  '  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  served  as  Chairman.  Department  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages (teaching  French,  Spanish,  and  German),  was  director 
of  Studies,  chairman.  .Academic  Committee  and  of  the  Disci- 
pline Committee,  and  head  basketball  coach  from  1937  until 
1949.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  French. 

At  Hampden-Sydney  'Lukey.'  as  he  was  affectionately  called, 
was  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  and  played  on  the 
varsity  football  team  and  the  varsity  basketball  team  for  four 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  freshman  class  and  the  historian 
of  his  senior  class.  Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Fleming  v\'as  a 
loyal  alumnus,  both  in  interest  and  in  tinancial  support. 
Survivors    are    his   wife;    a   sister,    Mrs.   Joseph    M.    Ruffin    of 


Richmond;  a  brother,  Hampton  Fleming.  Jr.,  '25  of  St.  Mary's. 
Ohio;  one  nephew,  Joseph  Marsh  Rufllin,  Jr.,  '62;  and  two 
nieces. 

HUNDLEY.  Charles  Campbell  Hiuidley.  '21,  died  on  January 
20.   1952.  following  a  long  illness.   He  was  fifty-two  years  old. 

Mr.  Hundley  graduated  from  Hampden-Svdney  with  a 
B.S.  degree.  He  made  his  home  in  Farmville.  Virginia,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  a  retired  farmer.  He  was  a  member 
of    the    Presbyterian    Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nancy  Smith  Hundley;  a  son, 
Charles  C.  Hundley.  Jr..  a  student  at  Randolph-Macon  College 
in  .Ashland;  and  three  sisters.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hundley  of  Can- 
ton. Ohio.  Mrs.  Emory  Hodges  of  Pctresburg.  Virginia,  and 
Mrs.  David  Walker  Paidette  of  Farmville.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  at  the  Farmville  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
burial   in   Westv  lew   Cemeterv . 

JARMAN.  Emerson  Wiley  Jarniau,  16,  died  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,   in  January,   1962. 

.MAY.  The  death  of  Gus  May,  Jr.,  'II.  (.luitersv  ille,  .\labama. 
has   been   reported    to   the   Alumni   Office. 

MOORE.  AValter  Volger  Moore,  10,  dietl  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, on   October  21,   1961,  following  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  at  Hampden-Sydney,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Loula  Fries  Moore.  .After  his  grad- 
uation from  Hampden-Svdney  College,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  Columbia  University.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  \\'orld  War  I.  having  servetl  in  France.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  Ginter  Park  Presbyterian  Church  and  served  as  a 
deacon  for  many  years.  At  the  lime  of  his  retireinent  he  was  a 
district  manager  for  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company 
in  Richmond.  He  had  been  with  this  company  for  approxi- 
mately  thirty   years. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Moore,  of  Rich- 
mond; one  son,  Walter  Moore,  '51,  of  Orange,  Virginia;  a 
brother,  Francis  H.  Moore,  '12,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Bird  of  Washington  and  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Moore  of  Richmond;  two  grandchildren,  Mary  Easlev 
Moore  and   Walter  W.   Moore,   II,  of  Orange. 

Funeral  services  were  hckl  in  Richmond  with  Dr.  Ben  R. 
Lacy.  Jr..  and  Dr.  Ernest  Trice  Thompson,  14.  in  charge.  Burial 
was  in  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina. 

MORTON.  Frederick  May  Morton,  age  eighty-eight,  died  in 
Baltimore.   Maryland,   on   February    1,    1962. 

Mr.  Morton  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Packwood  Morton.  His  ancestor.  Captain  John  Morton,  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  early  trustees  of  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege. His  brother,  the  late  Samuel  Packwood  Morton,  was  the 
ilouor  of  Morton   Hall,  constructed   in    1936  on   the  campus. 

Survivors  are  a  sister,  Mrs.  James  Beach  Piatt,  of  Baltimore; 
a  brother,  F.  MacDonald  Morton  of  Middlesex  County.  Vir- 
ginia; two  nieces  and  five  nephews,  including  Lieut  Commander 
F.  M.  Morton.  '36.  Waterview.  Virginia. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in 
Baltimore,  with  burial  in  St.  Thomas  Cemetery.  Garrison. 
Maryland. 

OSBORNE.  Dr.  Joseph  Diuin  Osborne.  '94,  died  in  Petersburg. 
Virginia,  on  June  20,   1961. 

Dr.  Osborne  was  born  on  February  12,  1873,  the  son  of  the 
late  Robert  C.  Osborne  and  Lucy  Frances  Dunn  Osborne.  He 
attemled  McCabes  LTniversity  .School  in  Petersburg  before  en- 
tering Hampden-Sydnev  College.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  I'niversity  of  Virginia  in  1895  and  remained  there  as 
a  teacher  of  anatomy  for  one  year.  Dr.  Osborne  interned  at 
New  York  City  Hospital  and  at  Great  Ormond  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  in  London.  During  \Vorld  War  I  he  was  in  the 
.Army    Medical    Corps   with    rank   of   captain. 

Returning  to  his  native  Petersburg.  Dr.  Osborne  became  a 
much  beloved  family  physician.  He  did  a  considerable  amount 
of  singcry  and  was  the  first  doctor  in  Petersburg  to  do  X-Rav 
work.  For  many  years  he  gave  free  service  at  the  Petersburg 
City  Tuberculosis  Clinic.  Dr.  Osborne  was  a  musician  antl  for 
many    years    served    as    organist    at    Tabb    Street    Presbyterian 
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Church.  Dr.  Osborne  continued  his  general  practice  as  long  as 
his  health  permitted,  and  in  his  later  years  maintained  his 
practice  from  his  office.  He  kept  alive  his  interest  and  con- 
cern for  people.  His  interest  and  love  for  his  alma  mater  re- 
mained with  him  and  many  years  ago  he  established  at  Hamp- 
ilen-Sydney  the  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Osborne  Scholarship,  which  is 
perpetually   endowed. 

•Surviving  is  a  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Osborne,  of  Petersburg. 
Burial  was  in  Blandtord  Cemetery. 

REVELEY.  Mrs.  Irene  Kennedy  Reveley  died  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  on  March  7,  1962.  She  was  eighty-eight  years 
old. 

Mrs.  Reveley,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mattie  Hughes  Rev- 
eley and  Richard  McKinii  Reveley,  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
on  October  26,  1873.  She  was  married  to  the  late  Reverend  J. 
G.  Reveley,  Presbyterian  minister.  She  made  her  home  in 
Hampden-Sydney  for  a  number  of  years.  She  was  a  life-long 
member  of  the  Farmville  chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  and  was  one  of  the  ten  members  of  the 
Farmville   chapter    belonging    to    the    "Real    Daughters." 

She  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Dr.  R.  D.  Reveley,  '26.  of 
Raleigh;  Dr.  W.  G.  Reveley,  '32,  of  Old  Saybrook.  Connecticut; 
Hughes  K.  Reveley.  '30.  of  Kempsville;  and  J.  (i.  Reveley,  Jr.. 
'26,  of  Smithficld;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Dan  Carmichael  of  Birming- 
ham, Alabama;  and  thirteen  grandchildren. 

Fmieral  services  were  held  at  Old  Stone  Presbyterian 
Church  near  Lexington,  with  burial  in  the  Timber  Ridge  Ceme- 
Irrv.  Dr.  W.  Twyman  Williams,  '03,  officiated. 

SMITH.  The  Reverend  John  Raymond  Smith,  '24,  died  on 
October   7.    1961.   He   was   sixty-two    years   old. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  After  studying 
at  Hampden-Sydney,  he  entered  I'nion  Theological  Seminary 
in  Richmond.  He  was  ordained  in  1934  by  Savannah  Presby- 
tery and  served  as  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Georgia. 
Virginia,  and  Alabama.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Adel,  Georgia. 

SQUIRES.  Mrs.  William  Henry  Tappey  Squires  died  in  Alex- 
andra, Virginia,  on  February  27.  1962.  She  was  eighty-three 
years  old.  Mrs.  Squires  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  W.  H.  T. 
Squires,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hampden- 
Svdney  College  from   1916  imtil  his  death  in   1948. 

Mrs.  Squires  was  a  native  of  Marion.  Virginia,  the  former 
Miss  Anna  Sarah  Hull.  She  married  Dr.  Squires  on  April  26. 
190.').  Surviving  are  three  sons,  David  D.  Squires,  '27,  of  Alex- 
andria; Graham  Squires  of  Williamsburg;  antl  W.  H.  T.  Squires. 
Jr.,   '37,  of  Henderson,  N.  C;   and   three  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Squires  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Norfolk,  with  burial  in  Forest  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery. Joseph  T.  Trotter,  '35,  represented  the  College  at  the 
funeral  services. 

TAPPY.  The  Aliunni  Office  has  just  been  notified  of  the  death 
of  Thomas  Newton  Tappy,  '20,  which  occurred  on  December 
10,   1960,   in   Daytona   Beach,   Florida. 

After  attending  Hampden-Sydney  Mr.  Tappy  went  to  George- 
town University  where  he  receivetl  his  law  degree  in  1924.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Bar  Association,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association  and  the  Florida  Bar  Association.  He 
had  engaged  in  the  active  law  practice  in  state  and  federal 
courts  in  Daytona  Beach.  Florida  from  1926  to  195,'),  except 
for  absence  in  military  service  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  In  1955  he  was  appointed  County  Judge  and  Ju- 
venile Judge  of  Volusia  Comity,  Florida,  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term,  and  was  elected  to  the  same  offices  in  the  general  elec- 
tion  of    1956,   which   position   he   held   until    his  death. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Tappy,  and  a  daugh- 
ter,  Miss   Helen   Suzanne  Tappy.  of   Daytona   Beach,   Florida. 

TATUM.  The  Alumni  Office  has  been  notified  of  the  death 
of  Alexander  Karl  Tatum,  '32,  doctor  of  dentistry,  in  Somerset, 
Kentucky,  on   August    17.   1961. 


Interesting   Items 

►  Bruce  Barton  on  the  high  cost  of  college  education: 
"I  really  believe  that  our  cainpuses  could  slash  their 
budgets  radically  if  they  would  get  back  to  a  sound 
and  solid  education.  ...  It  costs  only  a  few  dollars 
to  open  up  the  language  and  culture  of  ancient 
Greece.  It  takes  no  dark  room  to  learn  to  appreciate 
poetry,  no  huge  TV  antennae  to  study  history." 


►  Resemblances  noted  by  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  be- 
tween the  primitive  Manus  of  the  Admiralty  Islands 
and  her  fellow-Americans:  "they  were  commercial- 
minded;  they  imported  most  of  their  arts  and  cere- 
monies froin  their  neighbors;  they  were  extremely 
puritanical  .  .  .  ;  they  revered  success;  they  were 
rugged  individualists;  they  distrusted  'eggsheads,'  rat- 
ing force  of  personality  higher  than  intelligence; 
they  had  a  strong  sense  of  sin  .  .  .  ;  they  had  no 
feeling  for  romance,  no  love  songs,  and  on  sense  of 
lantasy  or  imagination;  their  children  were  univer- 
sally spoiled  and  inclined  to  run  wild." 

— FroiB  The  Nnu  Yorker 


►  A  study  undertaken  by  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  found 
that  "poor"  students  in  the  natural  sciences  have  al- 
most as  good  a  chance  of  reteiving  financial  aid  as 
students  rated  "excellent"  or  "superior"  in  the  social 
sciences  or  humanities. 


►  "College  probably  represents  the  best  world  you 
will  ever  know.  It  is  a  place  where  values  and  ideas 
are  emphasized,  where  people  are  respected  on  their 
merits,  where  you  are  both  protected  and  given  free- 
dom. In  the  world  after  college  you  and  your  interests 
are  incidental." 

—  John  W.  Nason,  president  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association. 


►  Handel,  when  complimented  on  the  "noble  enter- 
tainment" he  provided  with  the  "Messiah",  replied: 
"I  should  be  soiry  if  I  only  entertained  them;  I  wish 
to  make  them  better." 


►  The  Harvard  library  costs  the  university  more  than 
.|20()  annual'y  for  each  student  and  each  faculty  mem- 
ber.  At    Hampden-.Sydney    the    1959-60   figure   was 

.S54.55.  

►  "[American  students]  are  anti-esthetic,  completely 
rationalistic.  What  do  they  read  other  than  assign- 
ments? Nothing." 

— Sean  OTaolain 


►  Education  students  receive  only  three  per  cent  of 
the  graduate  fellowships  awarded,  but  16  per  cent  ol 
all  doctorates  awarded  are  in  education. 


►  "Isn't  this  the  way  most  of  us  spend  our  lives, 
waiting  for  some  island  or  another  to  rise  out  of  the 
mist?" 

— Sean  OTaolain 
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Hampden^Sydney  Chairs  Now  Available 


•m':mm-^. 


No.  1916-14D 
Designed   for  beauty 


No.   1916-5D 
constructed   for  comfort. 


The  Hampden-Sydney  Alunini  Association  is  pleased  to  offer  alumni 
the  above  black  chairs  with  the  college  seal  in  gold.  They  are  most  com- 
fortable chairs,  suitable  for  office  or  home.  All  profits  derived  from  the 
sale  of  these  chairs  will  be  added  to  the  Alunini  Fund. 

The  price  is  $20  for  the  adult  side  chair,  Number  1916-5D,  and  $30 
for  the  captain's  arm  chair,  number  1916-14D,  FOB,  Gardner,  Massachu- 
setts. Express  should  be  around  $4.50  for  Virginia  locations.  The  captain's 
chair  is  black,  with  cherry  arms.  Black  arms  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cherry,  if  specified,  without  extra  charge. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order  to  save  bookkeeping  costs  (make  checks 
payable  to  Hampden-Sydney  Alunini  Fund). 


Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association 

Enclosed   you  will  find  my  check   for .   Please   enter 

my  order  for side  chairs,  number  1916-5D,  at  $20  each 

and... captain's    chairs,    number    1916-14D,    at    $30    each. 

Arms  to  be  cherry,  unless  checked  here  for  black  □.  Chairs  will  be  shipped 
express  collect  from  Gardner,  Mass.,  in  approximately  two  weeks. 

Name  

Address 
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ATHLETICS 


Basketball 

11  anyone  is  looking  lor  a  classic  success  story  in 
terms  oi  a  basketball  team,  he  need  lo(jk  no  linthcr 
than  the  Hampden-Sydney  Tigers.  Cloming  Irom  a 
reorganizing  season  last  year,  when  they  startetl  with 
almost  a  new  team,  and  working  under  a  new  coach 
to  a  winning  season  in  '61-62,  the  Tigers  have  once 
more  proved  that  old  pro\erb  ol  "getting  out  of  some- 
thing just  what  ycjii  put  into  it".  For  ever  since  the 
season  began  nothing  less  than  the  best  has  been  good 
enough  in  the  way  ot  performance  as  far  as  Coach 
Bill  Pegram  is  concerneil.  And  the  same  feeling  was 
held  by  the  players,  a  fact  easily  seen  by  looking  at  the 
record:  16  wins  and  only  7  losses. 

The  secret  behind  this  one-year  success  story  lies  in 
two  factors:  the  work  and  strategy  of  (^oach  Pegram 
and  the  desire  and  work  of  the  players  themselves. 
The  run-and-shoot  type  of  oliense  that  (4)ach  Pegram 
employs  wore  down  many  an  opponent  this  year  and 
called  for  the  best  of  physical  shape.  -Also  the  Tiger 
tiefense  was  responsible  for  holding  down  the  scores 
of  the  Bengal  opposition. 

The  starting  five  for  the  Tigers  ditl  a  first-rate  job 
of  overcoming  the  height  problem  they  faced,  with 
Tiger  ace  Bill  Hardin  out-jumping  many  enemy  cen- 
ters with  a  2-  or  3-inch  advantage.  Hardin  diil  all  an\ 
coach  could  ask  for  from  a  player  as  he  tinned  in  his 
best  season  so  far  with  a  27.3  average  over-all,  and 
264  rebounds.  Hardin  led  the  state  in  scoring  and 
pro\'ided  all  the  Tigers  with  inspiration  as  well  as 
accuracy  on  the  floor.  So])homore  Phil  Lotz  tinned  in 
10.8  points  per  outing  and  pulled  down  189  rebounds 
to  place  second  in  that  department  behind  Hardin. 
The  Tigers'  two  guards,  Mike  Crone  and  Dave 
Trickier,  were  responsible  for  leading  the  fast  driving 
offense  of  the  Bengals.  Crone,  a  sophomore,  showed 
improvement  over  last  season,  gaining  an  8.0  average, 
while  Dave  Trickier,  the  freshman  whiz,  kept  every- 
one wondering  where  the  ball  was.  His  ball-handling 
and  fast  tricky  moves  gave  him  many  a  shot  at  the 
line.  Captain  Norwocxl  Davis  held  a  respectable  14.5 
point  average  while  holding  the  job  ot  floor  leader 
lor  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  ability  of 
the  team  to  keep  going  at  the  same  fast  rate  fnjm  start 
to  finish  of  a  game  was  due  to  the  wealth  of  reserve 
strength  on  the  bench.  Freshmen  Ernie  Rathmann, 
Jeli  Bowker,  Steve  Snyder,  Harry  Pollard,  Carnett 
Davis,  and  Bill  Manser,  as  well  as  old  heads  Fontaine 
l.awson  and  Keith  Shepherd,  from  last  year,  kept 
the  team  energy  level  at  a  peak  and  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  all  of  the  wins  of  the  squad. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  true  success  story  for  the  Tigers, 
one  which  they  intend  to  repeat  next  year  and  even 
to  better.  Since  they  aren't  losing  a  man  from  the 
squad,  there  is  more  than  an  extra  good  chance  that 
they  will  better  it.  To  Coach  Pegram  and  the  Tigers, 
;i  certainly  well-deserved  "well  done." 

— Mike  Couchman,   '64 


llill  llaulin.  '64 
Leading  scorer  in  llie  state 


H-S's   Bill   Hardin 

To  a  large  extent,  the 
final  success  of  an  ath- 
lete is  determined  by  his 
desire  and  love  for  the 
game.  This  theory  can 
find  no  better  demon- 
stration and  proof  than 
in  the  person  of  Hamp- 
den-Sydney's  Bill  Har- 
din. Bill,  the  Tigers' 
center,  has  really  put 
H-SC  in  the  basketball 
spotlight  this  season. 
The  6'  3"  junior  from 
Huntington,  West  'Vir- 
ginia, dazzled  the  crowds 
wiierever  he  went  with 
his  heads-up  playing. 
This  great  love  and  de- 
sire for  the  game  con- 
tributetl  immeasurably 
to  his  winning  the  state  scoring  crown  with  a  27.3 
average  for  23  games,  totaling  629  points. 

Bill  gained  national  fame  when  he  placed  thirteenth 
in  the  country  among  the  scorers  in  small  college 
circles.  Hardin,  whose  work  on  defense  equals  his 
oltensive  prowess,  hauled  down  a  total  of  264  re- 
bounds averaging  11.5  per  game  and  made  143  out 
of  193  free  throws  for  a  .741  percentage.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  player  who  gains  so  many  points  has  a  good 
shooting  percentage  from  the  floor,  yet  Bill  kept  an 
amazing  .555  mark  for  the  season's  work.  During  the 
Mason-Dixon  tournament,  he  set  a  blistering  29-point 
a\erage  for  the  three  game  tilt. 

Hardin's  feats  are  even  more  laudab!e  in  the  light 
of  his  attitude  toward  the  game.  He  is  a  team  man  all 
the  way.  His  first  concern  is  always  for  the  team  and 
the  win,  and  personal  things  come  second.  Bill  has 
one  more  year  here  on  the  Hill,  which  makes  Coach 
Pegram  very  happy  (and  all  Tiger  basketball  fans, 
too). 

In  recognition  of  his  ability  and  achievements, 
Hardin  was  named  the  outstanding  basketball  player 
in  the  state's  small  colleges  by  the  Virginia  Sports 
Writers  and  Sportscasters  Association.  In  addition,  he 
was  the  only  unanimous  choice  for  the  Associated 
Press's  Virginia  All-Small  College  basketball  team, 
and  as  such  was  named  captain  of  the  team. 

— M.  C. 


►  The  total  number  of  graduate  fellowships  awarded 
in  the  nation  increased  Ijy  about  300  between  1960- 
1961,  but  in  the  South  the  number  declined  by  about 
100.  This  year  fewer  of  the  South's  fellowships  are 
being  used  in  the  physical  sciences — only  38  per  cent 
as  compared  with  45  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 
More  fellowships  are  being  awarded  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences. 
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Wrestling 

Hampden-Sydney's  ace  matman  Otis  Bradley  walked 
away  with  top  honors  for  the  second  year  in  a  row 
in  the  Mason-Dixon  wrestling  tourney  held  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  6'  I"  junior  from  Danville  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  191-poimd  class,  pinning  Western  Maryland's 
19!-man  in  the  second  pericxl,  and  Baltimore  Uni- 
versity's entry  in  the  second  period  of  the  finals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet  on  Saturday  night, 
Otis  was  voted  the  outstanding  wrestler  of  the  tourna- 
ment lor  the  second  year  in  succession.  From  the  in- 
formation obtainable,  this  is  a  record.  As  far  as  is 
known  this  is  the  first  time  the  honor  has  ever  been 
won  twice  in  succession  by  the  same  wrestler. 

Bradley  went  undefeated  this  season  for  the  secontl 
year  in  a  row,  and  his  third  year  undefeated  in  dual- 
meet  competition.  He  has  been  beaten  only  once  in 
his  college  career,  in  the  finals  of  the  conference  his 
freshman  year. 

Hampden-Sydney's  team  finished  seventh  this  sea- 
son on  the  strength  of  Bradley's  points  alone.  He 
picked  up  13  during  the  competition. 

Losing  only  one  man  by  graduation  this  year, 
Coach  Stokeley  Fulton  says  he  is  looking  forward  to  a 
better  year  next  year,  and  with  Bradley  back,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  it  will  be 
a  good  one  for  the  Tigers. 

~M.  C. 


LATE  INTELLIGENCE 

Rev.  A.   M.   Field  to  be 
College  Pastor 

The  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Field,  Jr.,  '39,  will  become 
pastor  of  College  Church  and  chaplain  of  Hampden- 
Sydney  C^ollege  on  July  1.  He  is  presently  director  of 
adult  education  with  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  in  Richmond 
—  a  post  he  lias  held  since  1957.  Earlier  he  served 
pastorates  in  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Field  was  the  first  honor  graduate  of  his  class 
at  Hampden-Sydney.  He  was  also  baseball  manager, 
president  of  the  SCA,  and  a  member  of  Theta  Kappa 
Nu  (now  Lambda  Chi  Alpha)  fraternity. 

Mr.  F'iekl  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ruth  Venable 
Webb,  have  two  ilaughters  and  a  son. 


Commencement   Speakers 

Dr.  John  K.  Roberts,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Danville,  Va.,  will  deliver  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  on  June  3. 

James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  the  commencement  speaker  on  Jiuie  1. 


FOR  REFERENCE 
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